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Conditions of Employment 
in International Civil Aviation 


by 





Captain Jacob SCHENKMAN 


With the rapid development of international civil aviation a number 
of problems have arisen concerning the conditions of work of persons 
engaged in this new industry. The need for a study of these problems 
has been pointed out by the International Labour Conference, at tts 
31st Session (1948), and more recently by the I.L.O. Inland Transport 
Committee. 

The following article presents a survey of the working conditions 
of aircrews engaged in international civil aviation. The author is at 
present preparing a thesis on “ International Civil Aviation Organis- 
ation” at the Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva. 


INTRODUCTION 


(CONDITIONS of employment in civil aviation are determined, 

even more than in other transport services, by two major sets 
of factors, one technical and the other social. The complexity of 
civil air transport operations makes it impossible to establish a 
sharp distinction between the necessarily inter-related technical 
and social aspects of any given condition. Nevertheless an attempt 
will be made in the following pages to treat the social aspects of 
the conditions of work of persons employed in international civil 
aviation in the light of the recommendations made by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the International Transport- 
workers’ Federation. 





1 The author wishes to express his gratitude to the President of the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation, Dr. Edward Warner, for having 
kindly read the draft and for his valuable comments, and also to Mr. A. 
A. Evans, of the International Labour Office, for his kind assistance in 
the preparation of this article. 

The author also wishes to state that the views expressed in the article 
are ane and do not necessarily represent the views of the I.C.A.O. 
or the I.L.O. 
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In a resolution adopted at its 31st Session in 1948 the Inter- 
national Labour Conference recommended that special attention 
should be given to the working conditions of persons employed 
in civil aviation and requested that the Office should undertake 
a study of the subject in consultation with the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation. The Inland Transport Committee of the 
I.L.0. made the same request in 1949 and at its Fourth Session 
(1951) recommended that further studies be undertaken, in parti- 
cular regarding holidays with pay, social security and hours of 
work in this industry. It also asked the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0. to give consideration to the creation of a special section 
within the Office competent to deal on a continuing basis with 
the problems of the industry. The International Transportworkers’ 
Federation has recently suggested that a permanent commission 
be set up for civil aviation, a suggestion which is now under con- 
sideration by the Governing Body. 

Since it would not be possible to deal in one article with all 
the problems involved in the social aspects of working conditions 
in civil aviation, it is proposed to give here an outline of the charac- 
teristics of the industry and then to discuss certain selected subjects. 
It would likewise be impossible to examine these few problems 
as they affect all the categories of personnel employed; attention 
will therefore be confined to a particular category, the aircrews, 
because the problems of the flying staff call for more immediate 
action than those of ground personnel. Furthermore working con- 
ditions in non-scheduled air transport, which are more irregular 
than those in scheduled air transport, will not be dealt with here. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Perhaps the chief characteristic of the industry is its extra- 
ordinarily rapid evolution and growth in the short half-century 
since man began to fly heavier-than-air machines. The year 1953, 
the fiftieth anniversary of powered flight, marked the end of the 
third decade of air transport and saw the opening of a new phase 
in this industry, the use of jet-powered aircraft. The aircrews 
and ground personnel employed in all parts of the world can look 
with pride on the achievements they have shared in since the 
pioneering days of civil aviation and they are ready to face the 
new duties to which they will be called in the development of this 
new world-wide service which, by shrinking distances, is bringing 
people ever closer together, thus contributing to the trend towards 
“one world ”. 

The early activities of this young and rapidly expanding 
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industry have been described by many writers and cannot even 
be summarised here. Nevertheless, some idea may be given of 
the wide range covered by the term “ civil aviation”. The aero- 
plane is nowadays put to many and varied uses. Among these 
may be mentioned aerial surveys (topographic and geologic recon- 
naissance and commercial and industrial air surveys of all types), 
aerial photography and pipe-line inspection. Aviation has had a 
particularly rapid and useful development in agriculture: in the 
United States alone farmers and ranchers own approximately 
10,000 aircraft ; more than 2,000 aircraft were used in 1952 in 
spreading insecticide on agricultural and forest land; aircraft 
are also used for pest control, for feeding cattle in remote areas 
and for the spraying of fertilisers. It is estimated that 10,000 
aeroplanes are used by business and industry in the United States, 
more than 1,500 of them multi-engined machines. 

There is no doubt that, as these various activities develop, 
new problems will arise concerning employment and the estab- 
lishment of adequate working conditions within the profession. 
It is well to keep this in mind in considering the specific theme of 
this article and to recall that air transport is only one part of this 
new and complex activity called civil aviation. 


The Human Factor 


The men who operate these aircraft have been intimately 
associated with the developments brought about through technical 
improvements. In the process of testing new aircraft and in 
pioneering new air operations, their courage and readiness to 
experiment and to endure hardships and danger have been a 
constant factor in giving reality to the conceptions of the engineers. 
While the aeronautical engineer has solved many of the problems 
of high-altitude high-speed flying through pressurisation and other 
advances, these solutions could not have been worked out solely 
on the drawing board or in the aeronautical testing laboratories. 
The men who fly these aircraft have, in many ways, made vital 
contributions to the development of aviation. Leaders in the 
industry have tended to concentrate attention on the highly 
complex problems of technical developments and to pay insuffi- 
cient attention to the irreplaceable element in all these pro- 
cesses—the men who operate these aircraft. The time has come 
to recognise this fact when considering future developments of 
the industry. 

The definition of international scheduled air transport as finally 
adopted by the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
isation on 28 March 1952 is as follows : 
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A scheduled international air service is a series of flights that possesses 
all the following characteristics : 

(a) it passes through the air space of the territory of more than one 
State ; 

(b) it is performed by aircraft for the transport of passengers, mail or 
cargo for remuneration, in such a manner that each flight is open to use 
by members of the public ; 

(c) it is operated so as to serve traffic between the same or more points, 
either— 

(i) according to a published timetable ; or 
(ii) with flights so regular or frequent that they constitute a recog- 
nisably systematic service. } 


The need for international standards to regulate the conditions 
of work of the persons who gain their livelihood in this particular 
activity of the air transport industry will be illustrated by reference 
to the problems of a single group—the aircrews engaged in civil air 
transport. At the outset it should be noted that the problems in 
this kind of operation vary greatly as between short-distance 
flights, referred to as “short-haul operations”, and long-distance 
flights, or “ long-haul operations ”. 


The Growth of Commercial Atr Transport 


Some figures may not be out of place here to illustrate the 
very recent development of the scheduled air transport industry 
and its extraordinarily rapid growth, particularly since the 
Second World War. 

For example, the cruising speed and normal operating altitude 
of commercial aircraft have increased respectively from about 
300 km. per hour and about 3,600 metres in 1944 to about 500 km. 
per hour and about 7,000 metres in 1950. The recent entry of 
jet-powered aircraft into commercial operations has raised cruising 
speeds to 750 km. per hour and operating altitude to 11,000 metres 
(the Comet of 1952). 

Some indication of the growth in the number of passengers 
transported is provided by the following figures taken from a report 
issued by the International Civil Aviation Organisation : in 1936 
some 2.5 million passengers were carried by scheduled air transport 
services, in 1947 21 million and in 1952 45 million. According to a 
statement made by the Director-General of the International 
Air Transport Association, Sir William Hildred, at the Ninth 
Assembly of the Organisation in Montreal in October 1953, 5 million 
more passengers had been carried during the first nine months of 
1953 than during the whole of the previous year, so that the total 


1 [.A.T.A. Bulletin, No. 16, Dec. 1952, p. 75. 
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number of passengers carried by air in 1953 will be well over 50 
million. 

The distances flown by aircraft in scheduled air transport opera- 
tions have also increased at an extraordinary rate : 266 million km. 
in 1937 ; 1,140 million km. in 1947 ; 1,680 million km. in 1952. 


Types of Transport Aircraft and Working Conditions 


The conditions of work of flight crews are strongly influenced 
by the type of aircraft they are required to operate. It is evident 
that the crew of, let us say, the DC-3 (a twin-engined aircraft 
normally carrying 21 passengers, with a cruising speed of 260 km. 
an hour) works under conditions very different from those of the 
crew responsible for the operation of one of the large long-range 
aircraft such as the DC-6B (a four-engined aircraft normally 
carrying 50 passengers—77 passengers in the newly introduced 
tourist class—and with a cruising speed of 440 km. per hour). 

Furthermore, the types of aircraft in use on the airlines have 
tended to determine a number of working standards, such as 
duties, employment, mileage flown, earnings, etc. One of the most 
widely used types of plane is the DC-3. It was first introduced 
in air transport in 1936 in the United States and has been used on 
most of the world’s airlines ; nearly two-fifths of the approximately 
4,000 aircraft in scheduled air transport in operation throughout 
the world are still DC-3s.1 This aircraft has been used by the 
airlines for a longer period than any other, and consequently 
working conditions and other employment standards have tended 
to develop on the basis of the type of operation carried out by it. 
The more recent DC-6B is now being increasingly used by the 
world’s airlines, and working conditions and employment practices 
are, in the same way, likely to be developed out of experience 
gained in the operation of this aircraft. 


The International Civil Aviation Organisation 


A few words should be said at this point regarding the activities 
of the I.C.A.O. (International Civil Aviation Organisation), in 
which 62 governments are represented and which contributes 
permanently to the development and promotion of international 
co-operation in civil aviation. Today 95 per cent. of the world’s 
aircraft operate under regulations prescribed by the I.C.A.O. 
These regulations are directed essentially to facilitating the safe 





' Report of the Council of the I.C.A.O. to the Assembly on the activities 
of the Organisation in 1952. 
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and efficient operation of international civil air transport services 
but they naturally have some effect on the conditions of work of 
aircrews, above all on their safety. The standard of safety in civil 
aviation is also likely to have considerable influence on its success 
in attracting passengers and therefore on the ability of the industry 
to employ flight crews. The I.C.A.O., being in this matter primarily 
concerned with safety, has dealt directly to only a limited extent 
with the general working conditions of aircrews but, because many 
aspects of working conditions have a potential effect on safety, 
they are of direct concern to the I.C.A.O. In the field of working 
conditions the I.L.O. can play an important role in helping to 
secure improvements in the conditions of civil aviation personnel, 
as well as in contributing to the smooth operation of the air trans- 
port industry as a whole. 


THE PROFESSION 


While the romantic aspects of the industry tend to draw many 
men and women to it, its severe requirements exclude all but a 
few, who then discover in the course of their professional advance- 
ment the many inconveniences of the profession. Its requirements 
are unusually strict, determined as they are principally by safety 
considerations and by the hazards of the industry itself, though 
they naturally vary for the different categories of crew members. 
The technical qualifications, in particular, required of members 
of the operating crew (pilot, flight engineer, navigator, etc.) differ 
from those of the non-operating members of the crew (steward, 
hostess, etc.). 


Employment Standards 


Strict technical qualifications with regard to education, training, 
physical fitness, etc., for the personnel engaged in civil aviation 
have generally been established by national regulations. The 
I.C.A.O. has done a great deal to establish international standards 
and recommended practices, which are applicable to the 62 member 
nations as regards their international air transport operations. 
These “Standards and Recommended Practices” may be found 
in Annexes 1 and 6 to the International Convention on Civil 
Aviation adopted on 7 December 1944. With some minor variations, 
national regulations have in general tended to follow the I.C.A.O. 
standards, which represent an important step towards the inter- 
national regulation of the professional standards required of flight 
personnel. 

The high performance demanded of the profession requires 
high standards in the selection of aircrews, for they must be capable 
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of operating safely the increasingly large and fast aircraft in use 
today. The minimum age varies between 18 and 21, according to 
the category of crew ; for instance, the minimum for flight radio 
operators is 18, for airline pilots, flight navigators and flight 
engineers 21, and for other members of the aircrew 20. Although 
no maximum age has been fixed, because of the difficulties of estab- 
lishing one, in practice the age limit of a member of the aircrew is 
determined by his continued ability to meet the severe periodical 
tests that he is required to undergo. In particular, strict medical 
examinations, which naturally vary according to occupation and 
the type of licence granted, are compulsory for entering the pro- 
fession and also throughout the period of employment. 

The suitability of persons who wish to be pilots, for instance, 
is determined by elaborate medical and other tests, which they 
must undergo when they apply for their professional pilot’s licence, 
a primary condition of employment. The obtaining of this licence 
is a complicated and lengthy procedure, since a candidate must 
first qualify for all the pilot categories below that of airline 
pilot. Hence, a beginner must be young and will usually enter 
employment on a scheduled airline as a co-pilot. In selecting 
personnel, employers usually also give careful consideration to 
various factors such as personality, temperament, appearance and 
height. 

Requirements for other operating members of the aircrew 
vary slightly and are determined by the particular duties that 
they will have to perform. Non-operating personnel—stewards, 
stewardesses, etc.—are required to meet somewhat simpler 
standards. A stewardess will be required to meet strict medical 
examinations, to have a pleasing appearance and personality, 
minimum height, and so on. The minimum age limit is in the 
twenties and unmarried women are preferred. Candidates are 
required to have an elementary nurse’s training and certain mini- 
mum educational standards, normally about two years of college, 
with a knowledge of foreign languages. 


Disadvantages of the Profession 


The disadvantages of the profession are many. The first is the 
noise and vibration prevailing on the flight deck of even the largest 
modern aircraft, to which the flight crew are submitted day in and 
day out. Furthermore, members of the aircrew cannot enjoy a 
normal family life because of the necessity of long absences during 
flights away from the home base. They are also subject to-constantly 
changing climatic and meteorological conditions and to the strain 
resulting from ever-increasing speed and high-altitude flying, 
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especially on long-distance flights, when, in addition, night opera- 
tions frequently deprive them of adequate sleep. The irregularity 
of the service itself also puts an additional strain on them. All 
these factors tend to impose abnormal fatigue and strain on the 
physical and nervous systems of the members of the aircrew. 

Furthermore a pilot may find his career cut short when he is 
still relatively young because of inability to meet medical or other 
technical standards. Through a minor accident he may find himself 
deprived of his livelihood at an age which is generally regarded 
as the prime of life. A pilot who hopes to stay long in his profession 
must observe in daily life the strictest precautions and give up 
many activities that are normal for people employed in other 
professions. 


COMPOSITION OF AIRCREWS 


In the “ International Standards and Recommended Practices 
for Operation of Aircraft in International Commercial Air Trans- 
port ” adopted by the International Civil Aviation Organisation ', 
a crew member is defined as “a person assigned by an operator 
to duty on an aircraft during flight time”, and a flight crew 
member, as “ a licensed crew member charged with duties essential 
to the operation of an aircraft during flight time ”. The aircrew 
may vary—according to the size of the aircraft, the number of 
passengers to be carried, the type of operation and other factors— 
from a crew of three on a DC-3 to about a dozen crew members 
on a DC-6B, for instance, consisting of a captain, co-pilot, flight 
engineer, flight navigator, flight radio officer, and sometimes 
additional flight crew members, together with a number of stewards 
or stewardesses and sometimes a purser. 


The Operating Crew 


The pilot (captain, first pilot) is in charge of the aircraft. More 
often than not there is no special commander on board, and it is 
the pilot who assumes command and is responsible for the safe 
completion of the flight. His is the most important position on 
board ; he is responsible for handling the flight controls while 
the aircraft is under way and for keeping it on course from take-off 
until landing. 

The co-pilot (second pilot, first officer), whose functions are in 
general similar to those of the pilot, performs his duties under the 


1 1.C.A.0.: Standards and Recommended Practices : Operation of Air- 
craft—International Commercial Air Transport, Annex 6 to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation (Montreal, 1952), Ch. I. 
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direction of the pilot in charge. He is required to relieve the first 
pilot during long-range flight operations. When necessary he takes 
full charge and command of the aircraft if the first pilot is sud- 
denly incapacitated. During take-off and landing he sits at the 
controls by the side of the first pilot. In many cases he is required 
to act as navigator or radio-operator or in other capacities according 
to the type of aircraft, length of flight or regulations of the particular 
airline. 

The flight navigator plots the course to be followed, periodically 
ascertains the position of the aircraft with respect to the flight 
plan, and supplies the pilot with the data necessary to enable 
him to keep the aircraft on the proper course. The navigator’s 
duties are also sometimes combined with those of other flight crew 
members. 

The flight radio operator (radio officer) maintains communica- 
tion between the aircraft and the ground and with other planes 
in the air. His duties include obtaining radio bearings and sending 
and receiving weather information and other messages as necessary. 
He operates the radio-navigational equipment and instruments 
carried on board. In restricted crews he sometimes assumes other 
duties, for example, supervision of the engine panels. 

The flight engineer’s duties are confined to the supervision of 
the technical equipment of the aircraft, the running of the engines 
and the maintenance of the mechanical parts of the aircraft in good 
order. He operates certain controls under the direction of the 
captain, and is also responsible for certain repairs during the flight 
and after emergency landings. His duties also are sometimes com- 
bined with those of another member of the aircrew. 

In the above brief description of the aircrew’s work, reference 
has been made to purely flight duties only (i.e., those performed 
in the air). Other duties of a preparatory nature are performed on 
the ground by the various members of the aircrew before the flight 
and after landing. For example, the following must be regularly 
attended to: preparation of the flight plan, meteorological brief- 
ings, pre-flight cockpit check, check of flight instruments, radio 
equipment, engine, etc., together with general flight preparations, 
post-flight reports, etc., all of which involve a great deal of time 
and work. 


Non-operating Flying Personnel 


The cabin staff—stewards, pursers, stewardesses or hostesses— 
do not have to deal with any operating controls. Their duties 
are not in fact peculiar to aircraft, and are similar to those of 
members of their profession employed on the ground, though this 
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does not mean that these duties are as easy as on the ground. They 
work as a team and their duties are interchangeable so that they can 
relieve one another; these duties can therefore be described 
collectively. 

The work of stewards and stewardesses (hostesses) is comple- 
mentary. Where there are two or more they may all be on duty at 
certain times (e.g., mealtimes); at other times they relieve one 
another. They are responsible for attending to the passengers’ 
needs and comforts and giving minor medical aid when necessary 
to passengers during the flight. 

When there is a sufficiently large crew, a purser is carried. He is 
responsible for the administrative part of the work of the aircrew— 
keeping records, collecting tickets, keeping the stock, clerical work, 
filling out forms and so on. 


Aircrew Regulations 


We have already noted that the composition of aircrews varies 
according to a number of factors. It is also determined by the 
regulations in force in different countries, and the various national 
regulations do not adopt the same standards for a given type of 
equipment or length of flight, or other relevant factor. Regula- 
tions are not in force in all countries and, where they exist, their 
application is not always satisfactory, since it tends to be determined 
to some extent by financial considerations. 

Standards concerning the composition of flight crews have, 
however, been established by the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation. These standards apply to the operation of air- 
craft in scheduled services and in non-scheduled air-transport 
operation for remuneration or hire, though non-scheduled opera- 
tions were recognised by the I.C.A.O., and with reason, as most 
urgently requiring the establishment of international standards. 
In establishing these standards the I.C.A.O. has contributed to 
safety of operations by providing criteria for the proper composi- 
tion of aircrews. The third edition of the Standards and Recom- 
mended Practices (May 1952) reads as follows : 


Article 9.2, Composition of the Flight Crew. 


9.2.1. The flight crew shall not be less than that specified in the Opera- 
tions Manual. The flight crew shall include flight crew members in addition 
to the minimum numbers specified in the certificate of airworthiness of the 
aeroplane or the Aeroplane Flight Manual or other documents associated 
with the certificate of airworthiness when necessitated by considerations 
related to the type of aeroplane used, the type of operation involved and the 
duration of flight between points where flight crews are changed. 
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9.2.2. Radio Operator. The flight crew shall include at least one member 
who holds a valid licence, issued or rendered valid by a State of registry, 
authorising him to operate the type of radio transmitter equipment to be 
used. 


9.2.3. Flight Engineer. When a separate flight engineer’s station is 
incorporated in the design of an aeroplane, the flight crew shall include at 
least one flight engineer who shall be assigned to that station, unless the 
duties associated with that station can be satisfactorily performed by another 
flight crew member holding a flight-engineer licence, without interference 
with his regular duties. 

9.2.4. Flight Navigator. The flight crew shall include at least one member 
who holds a flight navigator licence in all operations where navigation 
cannot be accomplished by the use of visual or non-visual ground aids. 


The regulations adopted by various countries in this matter, 
though based on these standards, vary substantially on particular 
points. 

In the United Kingdom, for example, it is the Air Navigation 
Order of 1949 and the Air Navigation General Regulations of 
1949 that regulate the number and duties of the operating crew 
to be carried in an aircraft ; these are prescribed according to 
the class, type and description of the aircraft or the circumstances 
of the flight on which it is engaged. Thus a flight engineer must 
be carried unless the operating crew includes a person who, although 
acting in another capacity, is licensed for the flight duties and is 
able, without interference with his normal duties, to carry out 
the duties of the flight engineer in addition to his own. The con- 
ditions in which a flight navigator must be carried are likewise 
prescribed. 

In France the law concerning the composition of aircrews 
states that the employer has to compose his flight crew accord- 
ing to the prescribed regulations. 

In the United States, on the other hand, regulations issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority correspond in general with 
those adopted by the I.C.A.O. 

However, though regulations exist in a number of countries, 
many have not as yet adopted any. 

Some of the provisions of these regulations have given rise to 
misunderstanding in their practical application by airline opera- 
tors, who determine the composition of aircrews primarily on the 
basis of type of aircraft and flight, flight duration and nature of 
operation. Different points of view are held by the various airline 
operators as to the necessity of having, for example, a flight navi- 
gator, a flight engineer and a radio operator in addition to the 
pilot. This results in many serious conflicts between aircrews and 
airline operators and has been a cause of strikes by aircrews when 
agreement has not been reached. 
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WoRKING CONDITIONS 


Hours of Work 


Before discussing working conditions it is necessary to explain 
some of the terms in use. The time spent by a pilot in operating 
the aircraft—his “ flying time ”—represents only a part, though 
a major one, of his total working hours or “ duty time ”, which 
consists of “stand-by ” time, as required by the various airline 
regulations, and study time, and may include travel time to and 
from the airport. The above applies with variations to other 
members of the aircrew." 

The problem of limiting the flying time of flight personnel is 
complicated by the difficulties encountered in reconciling the time- 
tables and operating conditions of the aircraft with a satisfactory 
limit to the number of hours worked by the employees. Their 
periods of continuous duty and their activities and responsibilities 
during that time vary considerably as between short-haul and long- 
haul operations. Furthermore, aircrews’ duties may cover both 
day and night work according to the schedule operated. In con- 
sequence it has only been possible to establish maximum flight 
time limits on a weekly, monthly, quarterly or annual basis. 

The following pilot’s schedule ? illustrates the problems involved. 
It gives a typical working day for a pilot on a short-haul operation. 


08.00 Commencement of duties at airport. Pre-flight planning. 

09.00 Take-off, for instance, to Paris. 

11.00 Arrival at Paris, immediately followed by pre-flight planning for 
return, meteorological briefing, etc. 

11.45 Take-off from Paris. Meal on board, consisting of sandwiches and 
tea or coffee. 

13.45 Arrival at base, followed by hurried lunch and preparation for 
next flight. 

15.10 Take-off for Brussels. 

17.10 Arrival at Brussels, followed by more pre-flight planning. 

17.50 Take-off from Brussels. Meal on board, 

19.50 Arrival back at base. Post-flight report. 

20.20 Sign off duty. 


' The International Civil Aviation Organisation defines flying time as 
“the total time from the moment an aircraft first moves under its own 
power for the purpose of taking off until the moment it comes to rest at 
the end of flight ”. It thus corresponds to “ block to block time ” or “ chock 
to chock time ”’, terms in general use meaning time elapsed from the moment 
the aircraft moves from the loading point until it stops at the unloading 
point. Cf. I.C.A.O., op. cit. ; 

* Contributed by a Swiss pilot in connection with a study of the dele- 
= effects of flying prepared for the International Transportworkers’ 
Federation. 
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This example shows clearly the intensity of the work involved 
in normal short-haul operations. The pilot cannot rest for any 
length of time between the several flights he must perform in 
one day. As pointed out in the above-mentioned report— 


... The two flights shown in this example thus comprise about 12 hours 
of duty, inclusive of preparatory work, During the summer months it often 
happens that a pilot performs such flights on five consecutive days before his 
day off comes round. Sixty working hours in five days on a job requiring so 
much concentration must undoubtedly be considered as excessive. It 
should furthermore be added that the figures contained in the above example 
are if anything conservative, since delays resulting from engine trouble, 
adverse weather conditions, etc., are frequent and add to the total duty 
hours performed by the pilot. 


The International Civil Aviation Organisation has given con- 
sideration to this difficult question of limiting flying and working 
hours. In regard to flight time the Standards and Recommended 
Practices specify : 


An operator shall establish limitations on flight time of flight crew 
members. These limitations shall be such as to ensure that fatigue, 
occurring either on the flight or on successive flights accumulating over a 
period of time, does not endanger the safety of the flight. The limitation 
shall be approved by the State of registry. 


It appears from an inquiry made by the I.C.A.O. among member 
governments some four years ago that in practice flying time is 
limited by regulations in some countries only. About half of the 
19 States that participated in the inquiry reported that they had 
regulations covering flight time limitation. In certain countries 
existing legislation does not apply to all categories of aircrew. In 
other countries where regulations exist, there is no uniformity in 
the limitation of hours flown or duty time of pilots and that of other 
crew members. 

The standard laid down in Annex 6 to the I.C.A.O. Convention 
on International Civil Aviation! requires operators to establish 
flight time limitations, which must be approved by the State of 
registry. No details are prescribed, however. The possibility of 
establishing a more precise limitation was carefully considered 
within the I.C.A.O. Although the suggestions made during these 
discussions led to no conclusions, some of them may be worth 
mentioning here. For example, the recommendations put forward 
by the Operations Division of the I.C.A.O. in 1947, which did not 


1 Fourth Edition, paragraph 4.2.7.4, 
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receive the approval of the Air Navigation Commission ', included 
a daily limit of eight hours’ flying time, which is similar to the 
flight time regulations in a number of countries. In other countries 
ten hours of flying time are allowed. In yet others a maximum of 
24 hours of flying time is permitted, which must be followed by at 
least 24 hours’ rest. The countries that adopted the daily limit of 
eight hours have also adopted a weekly maximum of 32 flying 
hours. In general the weekly maximum adopted varies between 
30 and 48 flying hours. 

In practice flying time has also been fixed through collective 
agreements between the airline operators and the flying personnel. 
On the employees’ side the I.F.A.L.P.A. (International Federation 
of Air Line Pilots’ Associations) has proposed a weekly total 
maximum of 36 hours on short-haul and 60 hours on long-haul 
operations. 

With regard to limitations on the monthly maximum flying 
hours, the Operations Division of the I.C.A.O. has suggested about 
100 hours, to apply to both long-haul and short-haul operations. On 
the other hand, the I.F.A.L.P.A. proposed 85 hours for short-haul 
and 110 hours for long-haul operations. It should be noted that 
one month is the shortest period on which a number of countries 
have established a limit for flying hours. 

The suggestions prepared by the Operations Division of the 
I.C.A.O. in 1947 regarding flight time (which have not been adopted) 
state— 


8.6.1. Each State shall take such steps as are considered necessary to 
limit the flight time of flight crew members engaged in air transportation, 
according to the type of operation, in order to guard against the dangers of 
flight crew fatigue. To the same end an airline shall take such steps as are 
practicable to provide rest facilities for flight crews. 

8.6.2. No pilot shall serve in air transportation for more than 1,000 
hours and 300 hours flight time in periods over 12 and three consecutive 
calendar months respectively. 

8.6.3. Each State shall take such steps as may be necessary to ensure 
that flight crew members other than pilots do not average more flight time 
than that mentioned in paragraph 8.6.2. 

Notes. (1) In order to avoid the danger of flight crew fatigue, each State 
shall take such steps as are considered necessary to ensure that relief members 
of the flight crew are carried in airplanes on individual flights. 

(2) Each State should give continuing study to the method to be adopted 
for limiting the flight time of aircrew members over short periods of time so 
that eventual international agreement may be reached.... 


The Operations Division of the I.C.A.O. has also suggested the 


1 The Operations Division reports to the Air Navigation Commission, 
of which it is in effect a subcommission. Its recommendations are subject 
to the subsequent approval of the Commission. 
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limitation of flying time to 225 hours a quarter (in practice this 
time limit varies, in the several countries which regulate it, between 
255 and 390 hours) and 1,000 hours a year. The International Air 
Transport Association has proposed an annual limit of 1,200 hours. 
In practice the limit is between 1,000 and 1,200 hours. Finally, 
the International Transportworkers’ Federation, taking guidance 
from the suggestion by the International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots’ Associations, has suggested a standard of 900 hours as the 
annual maximum total flight time. 

The provisions of collective agreements with respect to working 
hours vary considerably from one country to another and are 
based on different considerations, such as length of service, seniority 
and duties performed. 

Included in the aircrews’ total working hours are certain duty 
times while the aircraft is on the ground—from 30 minutes to an 
hour before take-off and usually 30 minutes after landing—which 
are counted as flying time, provided the company does not instruct 
its flying personnel to report at other times for duties before or 
after flight. When the time between the landing and subsequent 
departure of the aircraft is less than three hours the entire time is 
considered working time. Assignments such as training flights, 
tests, etc., are also considered as working hours, but do not count 
as flight time and are not paid at “ flying pay” rates. Some of 
the agreements in question provide that, for a period of seven 
consecutive days, scheduled working time must not exceed 
54 hours on short routes or 80 hours on long-distance flights. In 
the case of a schedule of 30 consecutive days, working hours are 
limited to 200. 

Some other collective agreements make a clear distinction 
between long-haul and short-haul operations and provide entirely 
different limitations on working hours. On long-haul operations 
the hours counted include one-and-a-half hours before the scheduled 
time of departure and one hour after the actual time of arrival if 
the flight does not entail a night’s stop. Certain European collec- 
tive agreements provide that regular flights shall not exceed 
16 hours per day and 56 per week in Europe, and 85 hours per 
week on long-haul operations. Where an aircrew serves alternately 
on short-haul and long-haul operations, the limit is applied pro- 
portionately to the hours worked on the short hauls and long hauls 
respectively. 

Some agreements contain no provisions with regard to total 
duty hours and deal only with flight time. Since air transport 
services operate, in the same way as railroad or steamship services, 
on a 24 hours per day and seven days per week basis, aircrews 
are required to work at night and on Saturdays, Sundays and 
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other holidays. In practice a policy of rotation is usually established, 
sometimes with special compensation in addition to the normal 
scale of pay. 

These operating complexities account for the position taken 
by the various organisations representing flight personnel which 
concern themselves with this question. These organisations have 
suggested, for example, that on short-haul routes limitation of 
working hours should be based on duty time rather than flight 
time, since the ratio of duty time to flight time is greater than in 
the case of long hauls. 

As to the non-operating part of the aircrew, the Civil Avia- 
tion Section of the Internat’onal Transportworkers’ Federation 
prepared in July 1953 a model collective agreement for airline 
steward personnel with a view to achieving uniformity in the 
regulation of conditions of employment for as many categories of 
staff as possible. This model agreement runs as follows : 


Hours of Service. 


(a) Flying Hours. (i) The hours of work shall not exceed 85 hours per 
calendar month or more than 255 hours in every three consecutive calendar 
months, with a maximum of 950 hours per year. 

(b) Ground Hours. (ii) The hours of work shall not exceed 36 hours in 
any calendar month or 108 in any three consecutive calendar months. All 
hours of work in addition to the above (a) (i) and (bd) (ii) ...are overtime. 


A specific case quoted in a report of the Civil Aviation Section 
of the I.T.F. will give an idea how far these provisions differ 
from the actual conditions in regard to stewardesses’ work, for 
instance. These figures, which are taken from statistics issued 
by an airline company, represent the number of hours a stewardess 
is on duty during an average week in the normal season. 


Day Route worked No. of hours 


on duty 

Thursday |Home station — Manchester 6.00 
Friday Manchester — Home station 11.45 

— Manchester 
Saturday Manchester — Home station 13.10 
Home station — Stockholm 

Sunday Stockholm — Home station 7.05 
Monday Home station — Barcelona 6.40 
Tuesday Barcelona — Home station 6.30 
Total of duty hours for six days. . . 51.10 


During these six days, the report states, the stewardess spent 
only 24 hours in her own home. The rest of the time she was 
away from her base and had to spend her time off in hotels 
abroad. 
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Rest Periods 


Limitation of flight time and of total working hours is closely 
linked with the problem of rest periods and holidays with pay, 
and these must be considered together. 

Adequate regulations covering rest periods are very important, 
especially for crews flying on aircraft in which no sleeping accommo- 
dation is provided for them, and aircraft with tourist-class seating 
arrangements in which the normal rest accommodation has been 
eliminated.' 

In view of the tendency to allocate all the seats in the plane 
for the use of passengers, the provision of rest possibilities for the 
crew merits special attention. The closely related problem of 
rest periods has been given consideration by the international 
organisations concerned. 


Holidays with Pay 


Proposals concerning holidays with pay and containing special 
provisions for aircrews have been submitted by the International 
Transportworkers’ Federation to the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. Every aircrew member, it was proposed, should be entitled 
to an annual holiday with pay of at least 21 days for each year of 
continuous service, this minimum to apply to all categories of 
aircrew at the home base and to be raised to 30 days for aircrews 
stationed abroad. The International Federation of Air Line Pilots’ 
Associations recommends annual holidays with pay of 30 days 
for all aircrew members. The purpose of these two organisations 
and others that have concerned themselves with the problem is to 
achieve uniformity of standards on an international basis. 

In most countries where holidays with pay are regulated the 
legislation covers all categories of workers and no special provi- 
sion is made for aircrews.? 


Fatigue 


Closely linked with the problems of flying time and the limita- 
tion of duty hours is the problem of fatigue. Its solution, which 
has a special bearing on the problem of safety, is related to the 
measurement of fatigue in flight. It is difficult to accept the views 
expressed by certain officials representing the airline operators’ 


1 This problem is less important where the aircrews are provided with 
sleeping berths on board and where the plane carries relief crew members. 

2 I.L.0. : Holidays with Pay, Report IV (1), International Labour Con- 
ference, Thirty-Sixth Session, 1953 (Geneva, 1952). 
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organisation, who deny any relation between fatigue and the need 
for limiting the working hours of flying personnel. The points of 
view that have been put forward represent a real danger as regards 
the safe operation of aircraft. They imply a conviction that tech- 
nical improvements can exclude the fatigue factor to an extent 
that is not confirmed by experience. While it is true that technical 
improvements have to a certain extent helped to minimise fatigue, 
the problem is much wider, and no satisfactory solution is in 
sight. According to the report of the Medical Committee of the 
International Air Transport Association, for instance: “. . . con- 
trolled observations performed by means of special tests showed 
that there is less fatigue among aircrews flying in pressurised 
aircraft that in non-pressurised aircraft on the same routes ”. 
This conclusion, however, does not deny the existence of or dispose 
of the problem of fatigue on the part of aircrews operating even 
the most modern type of aircraft. 

Aircrews’ fatigue and flight time have been the subject of 
deliberations by all the international organisations concerned, but 
without result so far. There is no doubt that the invention of new 
instruments and their improvement both in precision and number, 
though they tend to help the pilot in his work, do not make his 
duties any easier, since they require more time and attention on 
his part and hence do not decrease the element of fatigue. Aside 
from this a pilot still flies by his “ eyes, ears and feeling ”, so that 
any emphasis on technical improvements as factors in reducing 
fatigue and as justification for neglecting the limitation of hours 
of work cannot be accepted. 

The problem of fatigue is complicated by the lack of room in 
the cockpit of even large aircraft, where the complex controls, 
instruments, safety devices and radio communication equipment 
constantly require more space and increase the discomfort of the 
flying personnel. There is urgent need for those responsible for 
the design and layout of the cockpits to give greater attention 
to the provision of better accommodation and arrangements for 
the rest and recreation of the crew during flight, including attention 
to pressurising, ventilating, heating, etc. The provision of such 
facilities for the aircrews has in many cases been over-ruled on 
account of technical and economic considerations. As a result of 
these conditions, a pilot on a long flight is engaged in working not 
only while at the controls of the aircraft but also when released 
by his colleagues for a rest. Under existing arrangements there is 
often no suitable place for a member of the aircrew to benefit by 
a few hours of sleep. The generally prevailing situation is such that 
the pilot, for instance, practically too tired to keep his eyes open, 
may doze fitfully on a bunk that is too cramped for proper rest. 
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There are a number of reasons that make it essential to provide 
adequate working and resting quarters for aircrew on board the 
plane, especially on long-range operations, both from the point 
of view of operational safety and from that of the crew’s own 
well-being. It is obvious that the crew should be in good physical 
and mental condition at all times. When they become excessively 
fatigued, pilots and other members of the flight crew will have 
a tendency to make more errors in flight, especially when coming 
in after a long-distance flight for a landing through a crowded 
control zone. Moreover, the crews must have adequate rest facilities 
if their fitness is to be maintained and their working lives extended. 


EARNINGS 


The earnings of some categories of aircrew are comparatively 
high owing to the fact that flight personnel are highly skilled, that 
the work entails a larger element of danger than other professions, 
and that they have to earn sufficient money during a relatively 
short and uncertain working life to support themselves and their 
families after they retire from the profession. 


Calculation of Salary 


Salaries are normally regulated by collective agreements entered 
into between the operators and the various categories of aircrew. 
The salaries are based on seniority and consist of a fixed basic 
salary plus a functional allowance and flying pay. These three 
elements are based on a seniority scale, which varies according 
to the type of aircraft flown. For example, when a pilot flies a 
DC-4, he earns more than when flying a DC-3. An established 
scale-of-payment system is used which takes into account the 
number of day and night hours flown on a given type of aircraft, 
the rates for night flying hours being one-and-a-quarter times 
those for day flight. 

The calculation of flying pay is not the same in all collective 
agreements. Some require the monthly salary and functional 
allowance to be paid monthly in arrears, others do not. Flying pay 
is sometimes paid three or four months in arrears. In some cases 
the company is required to pay the employee, at the end of each 
month, a sum equivalent to flying pay earned during the month. 

In addition to these payments each member of the crew receives 
a daily allowance, which is the same for all members. This is not 
paid at a specially appointed time. 

The payment of mileage bonuses (i.e., additional pay based on 
the number of miles flown per pay period) is of great importance 
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as regards earnings, since such payments are intended to provide 
compensation for the reduced flying time resulting from the 
increased speed of new equipment. The introduction of new 
equipment will necessitate a change in the salary structure, which 
will have to be based differentially on the pay-load and speed of 
each type of aircraft and kind of operation. Negotiations are now 
proceeding concerning claims for a change in the earnings system 
as new equipment is introduced. 


Promotion 


Collective agreements prescribe the conditions governing the 
promotion of flight crew members, and practice varies. In some 
countries promotion is at the exclusive discretion of the employers, 
though the agreements provide that due regard is to be given to 
length of service, efficiency, merit and proved abilities. In other 
countries questions of promotion are dealt with by a special 
company board which includes a representative of the particular 
category of aircrew in question. The rank assigned to a flight 
crew member by one airline is not always recognised by another 
company should the employee change employers. Sometimes 
flight captains are required by the provisions of the agreements to 
carry out co-pilot’s duties, but in such cases they retain their 
service rank and payment. A different system of grading for 
promotion applies to each professional group. For example, pilots 
are promoted from second officer to first officer, junior captain, 
senior captain second class, senior captain first class, etc. Promotion 
is usually made according to the vacancies available in the different 
categories. The principle of seniority of service is observed. 

Promotion is slow, especially for pilots. Aside from the technical 
requirements, skill, prescribed qualifications and special medical 
examinations testifying to the fitness of the candidate, considera- 
tion is given to matters outside the candidate’s main duties, such 
as his ability to look after the general interests of the company, 
services rendered to passengers, understanding and general conduct. 
Here again, there is no uniformity in regard to personnel policy. 


SocIAL SECURITY 


Retirement Provisions 


Despite the relatively high earnings of several categories of 
aircrew members, the problem of social security is an exceptionally 
acute one for them, owing principally to the special hazards of the 
profession and the uncertainty of the age of retirement. It is 
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practically impossible to establish a normal retirement age for 
aircrew ; in practice it is low when compared with that of other 
professions, particularly for pilots, though it varies for the different 
categories of aircrew. 


Protection during Employment 


Another series of social security problems relate to the hazards 
of exercising the profession itself. These include arrangements to 
ensure further employment should an aircrew member become 
physically disqualified from flying at an early age. The problem is 
rendered particularly difficult because aircrew members do not 
fall under the normal social security provisions provided by national 
regulations, which usually prescribe an age too high for aircrews’ 
retirement, with the result that in many cases aircrew members do 
not become eligible for these benefits for a number of years after 
compulsory retirement from the profession. 

Another problem relates to unemployment resulting from 
disability preventing further professional employment as well as 
temporary unemployment arising from sickness or accident. In 
this case also, because of their relatively high incomes, aircrew 
members frequently find themselves excluded from the scope of 
social security legislation, since many countries prescribe that no 
benefits will be paid to persons with an income above a certain 
figure. There is at present no established policy in a number of 
countries regarding such important aircrew problems as life insur- 
ance or accident insurance. Furthermore, according to an inquiry 
made by the International Social Security Association’, only a 
few countries make special provisions for aircrews in their social 
security legislation. 


Social Security Provisions in Collective Agreements 


Although social security provisions are now written into most 
collective agreements applicable to aircrews, it must be borne in 
mind that disputes have constantly arisen, and still arise, between 
employers and employees concerning the interpretation of these 
provisions. 

Adequate pension schemes are essential for aircrews in view 
of their relatively short professional life, coupled with the stringent 
medical standards imposed. It is therefore necessary to provide 


1“ The Social Security of Aircrews in Civil Aviation”, in INTERNATIO- 
NAL SOCIAL SECURITY ASSOCIATION : Ninth General Meeting : Proceedings, 
Reports and National Monographs, Resolutions and Conclusions (Geneva, 
1950), pp. 532-573. 
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separate schemes for flying personnel in addition to existing 
national pensions schemes. Furthermore, since the relatively 
high salaries of aircrews exclude them from the scope of most 
general national social insurance legislation, there exists a special 
need for arrangements between aircrews and their employers for 
adequate protection through private insurance schemes against 
such major risks as accidental death and temporary or permanent 
incapacity. Existing pensions funds or insurance schemes are 
normally established by the airlines with joint contributions by 
employers and employees, and are so designed as to meet the special 
problems of aircrews in regard to the professional hazards men- 
tioned above. 

The problem of social security for aircrews has international 
aspects also. First, as a result of the international nature of civil 
aviation, many aircrews exercise their profession over the territory 
of more than one State ; secondly, a number of airlines tend to 
have an increasing number of aircrews of foreign nationality. As 
a result of their special social security problems, the benefits 
derived by aircrews from national social insurance are very small 
compared with those provided through collective agreements or 
individual service contracts and insurance policies. Although this 
problem is, as yet, not particularly serious because of the relatively 
small number of persons employed in international air transport 
operations, especially as aircrew, the problem will soon require 
attention as the number of such persons increases. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Grounding 


A most difficult problem resulting from the permanent ground- 
ing (i.e., retirement from flying duties) of an aircrew member—for 
instance a pilot—on account of disability occurring at an early 
age is that of finding suitable employment. Some collective agree- 
ments contain special provisions relating to possible office or 
technical assignments for aircrew members who are grounded, 
but always with the reservation that the employer shall not be 
obliged to provide such employment. Because of the relatively 
low average age of members of the profession, this problem has 
only recently become a subject for serious consideration, but it is 
growing in importance with the increase in the number of the 
people concerned. 

It has always been a difficult problem for pilots because of the 
special difficulties they encounter in learning in advance another 
job to which they can transfer when faced with retirement from 
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flying duties. In addition, most pilots’ contracts prevent them 
from engaging in any other business as long as they are working 
as pilots. The problem has been given serious consideration by 
aircrews, and many suggestions have been put forward by their 
organisations. Some of these proposals include providing air per- 
sonnel, pilots in particular, with an opportunity, whilst still engaged 
in flying duties, to undertake short assignments to different ground 
duties in order to learn the organisation of the industry as a whole. 
It has also been suggested that certain non-flying positions in 
the industry might be considered suitable for a pilot retiring from 
flying duties—positions as station managers, inspectors, instructors, 
employees in flight and operation planning, liaison officers, external 
relations representatives of the airline, superintendents and air 
freight managers. In practice this would mean that a pilot intend- 
ing to seek this kind of occupation later would have to devote 
some of his stand-by time and leave time to studying the work 
attached to these positions. This problem will become urgent 
within a very few years. 


Industrial Disputes 


Reference has been made earlier to the frequent industrial 
disputes arising over earnings, retirement provisions, reductions 
in the aircrew complement, the introduction of dual-capacity work- 
ing (the requirement, for example, that co-pilots shall perform, 
in addition to their normal functions, duties usually performed 
by radio operators or by flight navigators) and other matters. 
Many industrial disputes, however, relate to the working condi- 
tions of aircrews during the flight—a very serious matter. An 
example of this type of dispute is the strike of aircrews that took 
place in 1951 on several airlines because of a reduction in the 
number of seats reserved for them for their rest periods. 


The Employment of Women 


So far women have been employed mainly as stewardesses, 
but it is clear that in the near future problems will arise in connec- 
tion with their employment in other capacities, for example as 
members of operating aircrews. 


Nationality Problems 


Another problem requiring attention results from the tendency 
in certain countries to limit employment on the airlines to the 
nationals of that country, either by legislation or by collective 
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agreements. As in practice a large proportion of flight personnel 
in some countries is at present of foreign nationality, especially 
in those countries where air transport is new, these provisions 
would seem to be a discrimination against aircrews of other nation- 
alities in a profession that is essentially international in character 
and to constitute an obstacle to the creation of common standards 
of employment as between nationals and aliens. On the other hand 
the employment of foreigners by national airlines introduces 
certain problems : foreigners often enjoy special conditions, such as 
earnings higher than those of the nationals employed by the same 
airlines ; they are, however, at a disadvantage with regard to 
national social security arrangements compared with the nationals 
of the country in question, as they often find themselves outside 
the scope of these schemes. International action in this field would 
be valuable in bringing about greater uniformity of treatment 
for nationals and foreigners in these respects. 


CONCLUSION 


There is an essential link between the social and technical 
aspects of the problems outlined above, and solutions must be 
sought through close co-operation between organisations repre- 
senting the main participants of the industry—governments, 
employers and workers—for the benefit of all concerned in the 
industry and the development of the industry itself. 


International Action 


Action should be taken both at the national and the inter- 
national level in this international industry. The International 
Labour Organisation, because of its tripartite structure and its 
special responsibilities, deals with the social aspects of the rather 
special conditions of employment in civil aviation. These problems 
are of direct concern to other international organisations, however. 
The International Civil Aviation Organisation, in particular, 
approaches the problem of employment in civil aviation from the 
technical and safety angle, and has achieved much in this field. 
Its extensive activities affecting conditions of work alone cannot 
even be outlined here—work accomplished and being undertaken 
in developing safety standards for the protection of aircrews, 
passengers, etc., including attempts to determine limitations that 
could be enforced on flight time, etc. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that not everything worked out or proposed by the 
I.C.A.O. is accepted by those concerned. 
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Nevertheless, mention should be made here of a recent regional 
activity of the I.C.A.O. that is of world-wide interest and applica- 
tion and represents a remarkable step towards international 
regulation in the field of working conditions in civil aviation. This 
is the establishment of an International Training Centre for Civil 
Aviation in Mexico. For the present the Centre is preparing only 
ground personnel, but its activities promise possible future develop- 
ments of a similar type for aircrews. Action of this kind should 
prove most useful not only in encouraging and co-ordinating 
various national and regional activities but also in developing on 
an international basis improved methods and techniques of training 
in the profession. Activities of this type contribute to the promotion 
of close and sound international relations. 

Existing mutual agreements entered into by the various 
specialised agencies of the United Nations provide expressly for 
such collaboration ; this is a primary condition of success because 
social and technical aspects of problems in civil aviation cannot 
be separated in practice. 


International Organisations of Employers and Workers 


The problem of conditions of employment in civil aviation 
provides scope for international action by other agencies besides 
these two, however. The International Air Transport Association, 
representing the airline operators, is vitally concerned with all 
aspects of working conditions, as are the bodies representing the 
workers, such as the International Transportworkers’ Federation 
through its Civil Aviation Section, and the organisations repre- 
senting the several categories of aircrews. Unfortunately these 
latter are not united in one single international body but are split 
into smaller associations representing particular professional 
groups, such as the International Federation of Air Line Pilots’ 
Associations, the International Air Navigators’ Council, the 
Flight Engineers’ International Association and the International 
Radio Air Safety Association. 

This situation, which may in part be accounted for by the 
relative youth of the industry, prevents the co-ordinated presen- 
tation of a united opinion and is contrary to the principle of inter- 
national trade union solidarity. It is important that the need be 
recognised for bringing the aircrews’ professional organisations 
into closer unity. A first objective should be unity among the 
aircrews’ organisations in requests for adequate representation 
in discussions by the intergovernmental organisations concerned 
with matters of vital importance to their well-being and safety. The 
professional organisations at present enjoy consultative status 
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only. Their influence on the deliberations concerning their problems 
is therefore limited, and a single collective body is necessary to 
defend adequately the rights of the workers concerned. The 
organisation of all categories of flight personnel in a single staff 
association is desirable not only for this purpose but also to support 
day-by-day negotiations and labour relations between employers 
and employees. Such a development would in time prove of benefit 
to the employers also, since it would lead to more orderly and stable 
relations and to a reduction in current industrial disputes. 


It is difficult to forecast the technical changes or future trends 
that will have a special influence on the working conditions of 
aircrews, especially as the industry is again entering a new period 
of development. In a few years jet-powered aircraft are likely to 
be in general use on the world’s airlines ; the nature of the duties 
to be performed by the crews and their conditions of work may be 
substantially affected by the different operating characteristics of 
these aircraft. The sensational progress of air transport in the last 
few years is a pointer to the important role that this relatively new 
form of transport is bound to play in the future. Its universal 
character has been stressed—the part it plays and will play, not only 
in highly industrialised countries but even more in the vast terri- 
tories of underdeveloped countries, to which it offers an important 
means of development. 

The role of aircrews in the development of civil aviation in the 
past has been pointed out. There is no doubt that the contribution 
of this body of men and women will also in the future remain of 
necessity an irreplaceable one. This leads to the simple conclusion 
that the improvement and care of their working conditions is not 
only a necessity but a fundamental condition for the continuing 
development of this industry. We are now on the threshold of a 
new era in the industry, the full development of which no one can 
foresee. It means that for aircrews the pioneering days are not 
gone. They have a major job ahead and they have not seen the 
last of the unknown or of danger. They will be faced with new 
problems in their working conditions, which will call for new 
solutions as they conquer new air routes and fly new equipment. 
The ultimate success of air transport will depend on the extent 
to which the characteristic problems and human needs of its 
operating and maintenance personnel are understood. Their 
problems and difficulties must therefore be recognised, looked into 
more closely and solved, so that, by improving present working 
conditions, the industry will be better able to face future problems. 

Action based on an international approach is urgently needed, 
especially in regard to such problems as the limitation of total duty 
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time (including flying hours), holidays with pay, rest periods and 
social security measures. The solution of these major problems, 
as well as others which have technical aspects, such as the determi- 
nation of minimum aircrew complements and conditions for dual- 
duty assignments, should lead to the establishment of more satis- 
factory standards for the profession and should also prove 
beneficial to the industry. 











Juvenile Employment in Latin America 
by 


Alfredo TARRE MuRZI 
International Labour Office 


The problems arising from the employment of young persons, 
both in rural and in urban districts, have for some time been a constant 
preoccupation of the governments of the Latin American countries. 
The problems in these countries are somewhat different from those 
examined in the articles! recently published in the Review on the 
employment of young persons in the United Kingdom and other 
industrialised countries. In Latin American countries industrialisa- 
tion has not been accompanied by the abuse of child labour that 
occurred in European countries during and after the Industrial 
Revolution. The conditions of employment of young persons in 
these countries are influenced by demographic, economic and social 
conditions, and the educational, health and moral aspects of the ques- 
tion are the primary concern of the authorities. 

The author of the following analysis of the law and practice in 
this matter in Latin American countries was formerly professor of 
Labour Law in the Faculty of Economics at the University of Caracas 
and chief of the Workers’ Education Section in the Ministry of Labour 
of Venezuela. 


INTRODUCTION 


UVENILE employment has received the attention of govern- 
ments ever since the widespread abuse of child labour in 
Europe following the rapid development of machinery in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. Great Britain and France took 
the lead in child labour legislation and their example was followed 
by Belgium, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Spain and the 


1“ The Development of Labour Legislation on Young Workers in the 
United Kingdom”, International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 1, Jan. 
1953, p. 64, and “ The Development of Labour Legislation on Young Workers 
in Certain Industrialised Countries”, idem, Vol. LX VIII, No. 6, Dec. 1953, 
p. 542. 
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United States, whose Governments likewise saw the need to shield 
young persons in employment. A theory of social legislation for 
the young began to be evolved, for it was clearly seen that minors 
have rights which must be protected by the law. It was at this 
time that attention was first paid to the adverse physical effects 
of juvenile employment, that attempts were made to devise a 
system whereby children’s schooling would not suffer from their 
work and that penalties were inflicted on employers guilty of 
exploiting adolescents or of employing them on dangerous work 
or work prejudicial to their health or morals. 

After a century of legislative and administrative experiment 
in social policy on behalf of juvenile workers, the most highly 
industrialised nations in Europe and America have succeeded in 
establishing a number of legal standards, instituting : (1) a minimum 
age of admission to employment (14, 15 or 16 years) according to 
the conditions obtaining in the country ; (2) a medical examination 
for fitness for employment and periodic re-examinations; (3) 
suitable education and vocational guidance in the choice of a trade 
or occupation ; (4) limited working hours and a ban on night work ; 
(5) daily and weekly rest and holidays, whereby young persons can 
recover the physical and mental energy lost at work ; (6) protection 
against dangerous or unhealthy work through high minimum ages 
for admission to such employment and instruction in industrial 
safety ; (7) administrative services to supervise juvenile employ- 
ment legislation and to foster social policy in favour of young 
persons. 

In the Latin American republics these activities and experi- 
ments in Europe and North America have been the starting point 
of an interesting trend in law and administrative practice for the 
protection of young workers, and the achievements in some coun- 
tries are comparable with those of the most highly developed 
States. According to the latest censuses, the total population of 
the 20 Latin American States is 160,465,000 and, although recent 
statistics of the number of young persons in employment are not 
available in all countries, it may be safely said that more than 
12 million persons under 18 years of age are occupied in different 
industries. Their living and working conditions vary from one 
country to another according to the degree of economic develop- 
ment and the progress made in social policy. It has nevertheless 
been estimated that four out of every five young workers receive 
scanty protection from the State and live in deplorable conditions. 

The problem is closely bound up with economic, health and 
educational questions. Latin American children are generally 
obliged to work at a very early age, owing to the poverty of their 
families and the limited facilities available for school attendance. 
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In rural areas children often work for no remuneration and cannot 
go to school even where there are enough facilities to meet the 
needs of the population of school age. Unless they work on indus- 
trialised plantations or in the cities, where there are inspection 
services and machinery for the supervision of juvenile employment, 
young peasants are subjected to inhuman treatment ; they work 
exhausting hours (frequently from dawn till after nightfall) and 
do not receive a fair wage or social benefits of any kind. 

In Latin American countries the proportion of young persons em- 
ployed in industry and commerce is very small when compared with 
the enormous volume of child labour absorbed by agriculture, 
stockbreeding, domestic services, and itinerant or street work. 
A policy for the protection of young workers was introduced in 
these countries 30 years ago, though it has been subject to many 
limitations and has encountered many difficulties ; it was almost 
always carried through with the help of state educational and 
welfare services, since no labour exchanges or social services had 
yet been introduced. Until some years ago the application of this 
policy was limited to urban areas, but more recently some govern- 
ments have been making efforts to regulate the working conditions 
of young persons in country districts, with the result that great 
progress has been made in both directions in favour of the children 
and young persons working in the enormous expanse of territory 
between Mexico and Tierra del Fuego. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Period before Columbus 


Recent years have seen a great deal of painstaking research 
into the degree of political, social and cultural development of 
the indigenous peoples of Latin America before its discovery by 
Columbus, and it has been established that in the two great empires 
of that time—those of the Aztecs and the Incas—the social and 
economic system was remarkably developed, and certain standards 
were laid down for the work done by children in the indigenous 
communities. In the Aztec Empire, which was centred on the 
territory of Mexico, the most important occupation was the cultiva- 
tion of the land. Work was compulsory, and children were no 
exception to the rule, but allowance was made for their physique, 
and in agriculture they were assigned only light work. Children 
also helped their parents in handicraft work in the family work- 
shops. In the Inca Empire the social and economic system was 
even more advanced and its labour standards even more explicit. 
Children were required to work in the agricultural communities 
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from the age of five, but they were always given tasks in keeping 
with their age, such as fruit picking, shepherding and threshing 
maize. The Incas encouraged handicrafts, particularly weaving, 
jewellery, pottery and painting, and apprentice training was 
arranged for young persons under the supervision of journeymen 
or master craftsmen in the same way as in the mediaeval guilds 
in Europe. 


The Colonial Period 


In the Spanish colonial period working conditions were governed 
by various provisions in the famous code known as “ the Laws of 
the Indies ”. It was forbidden to employ Indians under the “ age of 
taxation ” (18 years) except as shepherds and then only if their 
father had given his consent and they were paid a wage and given 
food and clothing. The code also emphasised the desirability 
of using children for light work. Other colonial legislation, such 
as the Ordinances of New Spain, contained provisions governing 
the vocational training of young persons. This was an attempt 
to make all children learn a trade while at the same time ensuring 
they were not exploited. These Ordinances, which were issued 
while Mexico was being colonised, were an important contribution 
to the legal development of apprenticeship. 


Period of Independence 


After their emancipation from the Spanish Empire, the new 
States retained a considerable part of the colonial legislation in 
their legal systems. As far as social policy is concerned, it can 
be said that no legislation was passed to protect the workers 
during the first 100 years of independence. The civil codes issued 
in the new republics were influenced by the current of individualism 
in vogue in Europe and they simply took over certain clauses on 
service contracts, but without any concern for social factors. It 
has consequently been said that labour law in Latin America is a 
product of the period between the two world wars. 

As regards juvenile employment, several public education Acts 
enacted during the last century in Argentina, Uruguay and other 
countries made school attendance compulsory for children under 
14 years of age, thereby implicitly prohibiting them from going 
out to work. Argentina was the first country to adopt specific 
legislation on the subject, in Act No. 5291 of 14 October 1907, which 
embodied several basic principles for the protection of child labour. 
Other legal milestones included the Mining Codes of Nicaragua and 
Venezuela, issued in 1906 and 1909 respectively, which fixed a 
minimum age of 12 for admission to employment underground, 
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the Cuban public health regulations, which appeared in 1914 and 
laid down a minimum age for dangerous employment, the domestic 
service regulations issued in Peru on 7 May 1901, prohibiting child 
labour unless the parents had given their consent and, lastly, the 
labour laws issued in December 1915 in the Mexican states of 
Yucatan and Jalisco, which prohibited the employment of children 
under nine years of age on any type of work and authorised the 
employment of young persons over 12, provided that their occupa- 
tions were compatible with their physical development and they 
were able to attend school." 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


National Constitutions 


Some reference to the constitutional provisions governing 
juvenile employment in Latin American countries is essential in 
view of the importance nowadays of the social rights embodied 
in the various national Constitutions and “ fundamental laws ” 
as sources of modern labour legislation. Two tendencies can be 
observed in Latin America in this respect—one opposed to the 
embodiment of social principles in Constitutions on the grounds 
that it might prove an obstacle to the development of a branch 
of law that is still in evolution, the other pressing for a statement 
of social rights in Constitutions in order to provide a stimulus for 
labour law. The Constitutions of Argentina, Chile, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Paraguay and Venezuela make no 
reference to the specific problem of juvenile employment ; other 
Constitutions, such as those of Bolivia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Peru and Uruguay, refer the matter to specific laws ; others, such 
as those of Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama and El Salvador, lay down explicit principles. 

This last group fixes 14 as the minimum age of admission to 
employment, with the one exception of Mexico, where the minimum 
age is 12. For night work a minimum age of 18 is laid down in the 
Constitutions of Brazil, Ecuador and El] Salvador, and 16 in those 
of Honduras, Mexico and Panama. The employment of young 
persons under 18 years of age on dangerous or unhealthy work is 
prohibited by the Constitutions of Brazil and El Salvador, while 
Guatemala, Honduras and Mexico fix a minimum age of 16 for 
admission to employment of this type. A number of important 
principles concerning hours of work also appear in the Constitutions 


1 Rafael CALDERA: Derecho del Trabajo (Caracas, 1939), p. 92; Mario 
DE LA CUEVA, op. cit.; and I.L.0.: Children and Young Persons under 
Labour Law, Series I, No. 3 (Geneva, 1935). 
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of these countries. That of Panama lays down that the maximum 
length of the working day may be reduced to six hours in the 
case of young persons between the ages of 14 and 18. Those of 
Honduras and Mexico state that a six-hour working day is to be the 
maximum for children between 12 and 16 years of age. According 
to the Constitution of El Salvador, young persons under 16 years 
of age may not work longer than six hours a day or 36 a week 
whatever their employment: Mexico prohibits young persons 
under 16 years of age from doing overtime. Some Constitutions, 
such as those of Guatemala and El Salvador, allow a number of 
exceptions to the general rule prohibiting the employment of 
children under 14 years of age, e.g., where their work is regarded 
as essential to their livelihood or the subsistence of their families 
(provided that they are not thereby prevented from receiving the 
statutory minimum education) or where they are employed in 
undertakings as apprentices. Under these Constitutions exceptions 
to the general rule for the minimum age of admission to employ- 
ment are covered by special regulations. 

The absence in the Latin American Constitutions of specific 
rules concerning child labour has never proved an obstacle to the 
enactment of legislation for the improvement of young workers’ 
social and economic circumstances. The Constitution of Argentina, 
for example, makes no specific statement concerning the work of 
children and young persons, but the country has a great deal of 
legislation on the subject and many administrative services have 
been established as part of a progressive social policy for the 
protection of young workers.’ 


National Legislation 


Latin American legislation on juvenile employment is scattered 
over the various codes, laws, ordinances and decrees dealing with 
employment, health and education. As a general rule the legislation 
specifically relating to employment contains chapters devoted to 
women and young persons ; in recent years, however, there have 
been two opinions as to how the work of children and young persons 
should be regulated—the one holding that the subject should be 
governed by a special law or set of regulations, as in Argentina, 
Cuba, Honduras and Peru, the other that it is more logical and 
useful to consolidate the whole body of civil, criminal and labour 
law concerning young persons, so as to standardise the protective 
legislation on the subject, as has been done in Uruguay. Other 


1 Las Cldéusulas Econdémico-sociales en las Constituciones de América, 
2 vols. (Buenos Aires, Academia de Ciencias Econémicas, 1947). 
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States, while setting general standards in their federal juvenile 
employment legislation, leave it to the executive and municipal 
authorities to issue regulations covering certain of the commoner 
types of juvenile employment, e.g., the work of bootblacks, news- 
vendors and lottery-ticket hawkers. This is the case in Argentina, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico and Uruguay. 


Legal Status of Young Persons. 


The minimum age for the admission of young persons to employ- 
ment is closely linked with the problem of their legal capacity to 
enter into contracts of employment. Some Latin American social 
legislation explicitly defines the legal status of young persons as 
regards contracts of employment ; in other cases the matter is left 
to be dealt with under ordinary civil law. In Chile persons over 
18 years of age are fully competent to enter into contracts, but 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18 require the consent of their 
parents or legal representatives. The position is similar in Colombia 
and Venezuela, where the labour authorities are legally empowered 
to help young persons in their relationships with their employers. 
In the Dominican Republic and Mexico persons over 16 years of 
age may enter into contracts on their own initiative, but younger 
persons are allowed to work only if they have obtained an official 
permit or the consent of their parents or legal representatives. In 
Guatemala children over 14 years of age are legally entitled to 
conclude contracts of employment and may exercise the rights 
and bring the actions prescribed in the Labour Code; children 
under 14, however, must be assisted by their legal representa- 
tives or, should they have none, by the General Inspectorate of 
Labour. 


Minimum Age of Admission to Employment. 


In the Latin American States the minimum age of admission 
to remunerated employment is covered by general legislation ; in 
addition, there is special legislation to govern certain types of work. 
The laws of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, El 
Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela prohibit the employment of 
children under 14 years of age. Only Costa Rica, Haiti, Honduras 
and Mexico have a minimum age of 12. 

The special legislation is almost always concerned with juvenile 
employment in agriculture, seafaring and street work, where the 
minimum age varies between 12 and 15 years. Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Haiti, Mexico and Uruguay fix 12 years as the minimum age 
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of admission to agricultural employment ; Brazil, Chile, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, El 
Salvador and Venezuela fix a minimum of 14 years, but they very 
often allow light work to be done by children from the age of 12. 
It is noteworthy that in some countries, such as Argentina and 
Mexico, the minimum age of admission to seafaring is as low as 12 ; 
the limit is higher in other countries—18 in Chile, for example, and 
15 in Colombia. In Cuba a decree issued on 27 May 1953 prohibits 
persons under 18 years of age from serving on board ship, although 
the limit may be lowered to 16 in certain cases.* 


Exceptions to the Minimum Age Limits. 


It is regrettable that Latin American juvenile employment 
laws recognise numerous exceptions to the minimum ages fixed 
for admission to employment. These exceptions ultimately distort 
the original intention of the legislation and defeat its purpose of 
prohibiting the employment of young persons on work unsuited to 
their age. As a general rule it is lawful for children under 14 years of 
age to work if the authorities consider it essential to their livelihood 
or to the subsistence of their families. This is the case in Argentina, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama 
and El Salvador. Other exceptions are made in the juvenile em- 
ployment laws of almost all the Latin American republics in respect 
of young persons who : (a) are working with their families or on 
family farms; (6) are working as apprentices in factories or 
workshops ; (c) have passed through an elementary school or 
have a prescribed minimum of education ; (d) are in domestic service; 
(e) are occupied on light or easy work or work not dangerous to 
their health; (/) are on holiday or have a certain amount of free 
time before or after school.? 


Medical Examination for Fitness for Employment. 


Few Latin American countries have passed legislation insti- 
tuting a medical examination for fitness for employment. Such 


1 Juan FREDES DE LA Luz: El Trabajo de los Menores en las Legislaciones 
de América (Santiago de Chile, 1945). 

? Alejandro M. UNSAIN : Ordenamiento de las Leyes Obrevas Argentinas 
(Buenos Aires, 1947) ; Ministry oF LABouR, HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Bolivia : Leyes Sociales de Bolivia (La Paz, 1945) ; the Uruguayan Children’s 
Code (1934) ; the Labour Codes of Guatemala (1947), Colombia (1950) and 
the Dominican Republic (1951) and the Labour Acts of Mexico (1931) and 
Venezuela (1947); A. Ruiz DE GamBoa and Juan Dfaz Savas: Legislacién 
Social—Cédigo del Trabajo (Santiago de Chile, 1942); Ministry or LaBour, 
Brazil: Protection des Enfants et des Jeunes Travailleurs au Brésil (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1945) ; Child Labour in Relation to Compulsory Education, an 1.L.O. 
report, published by UNESCO (Paris, 1951). 
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examinations offer a possibility of ensuring that a young person is 
fit to work and of checking periodically the effects of his work 
upon his health and are necessary to ensure that he is mentally 
and physically suited to his job and to avoid the employment in- 
juries and other hazards to which young persons are particularly 
prone. Unfortunately the Latin American republics have made but 
little headway with the medical supervision of the employment of 
children and young persons, despite the fact that the situation in 
some countries leaves much to be desired. In Bolivia thousands 
of children work underground in mines ; they have no fresh air, 
are poorly fed and have to make a physical effort out of all 
proportion to their age.t In Chile, some years ago, the Children’s 
Medical Service, which is part of the General Directorate of Health, 
examined only 40,000 schoolchildren out of a total juvenile popula- 
tion of over 900,000.2 In El Salvador, where there are 450,000 child- 
ren between the ages of 7 and 15, only one in ten receives any 
medical attention. In Guatemala 140,000 children are employed in 
rural districts without any kind of social service.* The same is true 
of other countries. Investigations made by the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of Childhood, whose head- 
quarters are in Montevideo, have shown that Latin American 
rural families—which constitute some 70 per cent. of the total 
population—have a low standard of living and are badly housed 
and undernourished.‘ Other investigations made in the urban 
areas and industrially developed regions of various Latin American 
countries have revealed that the social and economic conditions 
of the workers, especially the young workers, are very unsatis- 
factory, owing to low wages, lack of welfare services, malnutrition 
and the absence of adequate accommodation.°® 

This complicated social situation is possibly attributable to 
the fact that many Latin American countries have not as yet 
evolved a policy of protecting juveniles by giving them a medical 
examination before they are admitted to employment and by 
checking their physical condition periodically at later times. 


= El Trabajo de la Mujer y los Nifios en las Minas”’, in Boletin del 
Instituto Americano Internacional de Proteccién a la Infancia, Vol. XVII, 
No. 3, Dec. 1943. 

2Dr. Guillermo Morates BELtrAMI: El Aspecto Medico-social del 
Problema del Nivio (Santiago de Chile, 1940). 

3 “La Situacién de la Infancia en Centroamérica”’, in Boletin del Instituto 
Internacional Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia, Vol. XXV, No. 4, 
Dec. 1951. 

* Restimenes de las Clases Dictadas, Seminario de Trabajo dirigido por 
el Instituto Internacional Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia (Monte- 
video, 1952). 

5 Cf. Moisés PoBLETE Troncoso : El Standard de Vida de las Poblaciones 
de América (Santiago de Chile, 1942). 
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Nevertheless, the medical examination of young persons has 
yielded very satisfactory results in Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
in recent years. In Argentina initial and periodic medical exam- 
inations are compulsory for young persons applying for employment 
permits, and the issue of a permit is dependent on the results of 
the examination. In assessing a young worker’s physical condition 
account is taken of the nature of the work, the standard of health 
and safety at the workplace and the kinds of tools he will use. 
Argentine legislation also recognises the value of aptitude tests 
in providing vocational guidance for young persons. A decree 
issued by the Argentine Ministry of Public Health in 1950 also 
introduced a compulsory system of health cards for all young 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18, who have to undergo a 
clinical examination. 

The Uruguyan Children’s Code lays down that no young person 
under 18 years of age may be admitted to employment unless he 
holds a certificate of physical fitness issued free of charge by a 
medical practitioner appointed by the Children’s Council. In 
Brazil a variety of legislative and administrative arrangements 
have been made for the medical examination of children before 
they are admitted to employment. According to the Consolidated 
Labour Laws a medical examination is compulsory for all 
workers under 18 years of age. Other Latin American countries, 
such as Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti and Mexico, have also instituted 
compulsory medical examinations for admission to employment, 
but unfortunately some of them have not yet organised effective 
services for the supervision of the health of young persons in em- 
ployment. In Cuba recent juvenile employment legislation contains 
a number of important clauses covering medical examinations, 
particularly for admission to seafaring.’ 


Hours of Work. 


The regulation of working hours is essential to any social policy 
for the protection of juvenile employment. Long hours are pre- 
judicial to the psychological, intellectual and physical develop- 
ment of young persons. Nowadays all countries restrict the 
working hours of young persons so as to leave them enough time 
for study, sports and recreation. There is also a general tendency 
to shorten working hours in order to allow the young employee 
time for technical or other education. 

Among the Latin American countries Argentina has successfully 
adopted such a system of work combined with study, and young 


1 Gaceta Oficial de Cuba, Vol. X, No. 42, 30 May 1953. 
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persons between the ages of 14 and 16, whether they are employed 
as apprentices or workers’ mates, are not allowed to work for 
longer than four hours a day or 24 a week. In the time thus made 
available apprentices between the ages of 14 and 16 must follow 
practical and theoretical courses of instruction, and young per- 
sons who have not completed their elementary education are 
required to go to school. Most other countries have a six-hour 
day and a 36-hour week for young workers under 18 years of age, 
but in Panama and Costa Rica the working day is seven hours 
and in the Dominican Republic not more than eight hours for 
persons under 18 years of age. In Peru there are two systems, 
depending on the worker’s age group ; the first applies to persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18, who work eight hours a day and 
45 a week ; the second, which is for the 12-14 year-old age 
group, involves a six-hour working day and a 33-hour working 
week. In Cuba the length of the working day for persons under 
18 years of age is six hours in industrial employment and seven 
hours in trade and agriculture. In Guatemala young persons over 
14 years of age work a seven-hour day and younger children a 
six-hour day. 


Night Work. 


. By the opening of the last century the harmful effects of night 
work on the health and mental and physical development of young 
persons had been clearly recognised and since then it has either 
been forbidden or, in the case of certain occupations involving light 
or easy work, subjected to special regulations. 

Generally speaking, all Latin American legislation concerning 
juvenile employment prohibits night work for children and young 
persons, but the legislation of some countries departs from the 
general rule. Argentina forbids the employment of persons under 
18 years of age on night work during the winter between 8 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. except in nursing and domestic service. The laws of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Uruguay and Venezuela also make an excep- 
tion of domestic service. Chile and the Dominican Republic make 
an exception in the case of children working with members of their 
families. In Peru night work is forbidden to persons under 21 years 
of age, though young men over 18 are permitted to work at night 
provided that they have a medical certificate to show that they 
are physically fit to do so. 


Rest Periods and Holidays. 


In all Latin American countries young workers are entitled 
to breaks for rest in the course of the working day, in addition 
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to a weekly rest and annual holidays with pay. Furthermore, 
they are not allowed to work on Sundays. As regards holidays, 
it is noteworthy that no special arrangements have been made 
differing from those in force for adult workers. Young persons have 
a fortnight’s holiday a year. Argentine law provides that young 
workers between the ages of 14 and 18 are to be given holidays 
with pay and lays down that they may not use their holidays for 
any kind of work, whether for themselves or others, which would 
defeat the object of the rest. Failure to observe this rule entails the 
loss of all entitlement to pay.’ 


Industrial Health and Safety. 


The juvenile employment legislation passed in Europe in the 
nineteenth century included clauses for the protection of young 
persons from the dangers arising in their employment and also 
for the attenuation of these risks as far as possible. A higher age 
limit than the minimum was fixed for the employment of young 
workers in dangerous occupations, and legislation concerning 
vocational guidance and physical fitness examinations was intro- 
duced with the object of avoiding injuries in certain occupations. 

The employment of young persons in dangerous or unhealthy 
industries or occupations is strictly prohibited by Latin American 
social legislation and by the special regulations governing juvenile 
employment. As regards age there are two tendencies—the one 
to fix a minimum age of 18 years for admission to employment on 
such work (as in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Uruguay and Venezuela), and the other to set 
the age limit at 16 (as has been done in Colombia, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico and Panama). The laws of some of these coun- 
tries include schedules of dangerous and unhealthy occupations, 
though as a general rule such details are dealt with in regulations 
drawn up by the Ministry of Labour. In Argentina changes 
reflecting new developments in manufacturing methods may be 
made to the schedule at the request of the National Public Health 
Department. Furthermore, prohibited occupations may be opened 
to juvenile employment if the necessary industrial safety measures 
have been taken.? In Cuba the General Directorate of Health and 
Social Welfare has the power to draw up annual schedules of the 
types of work constituting a danger to the health, lives or morals 
of young persons under 18 years of age. In other countries it is the 
responsibility of the labour inspection services to prepare these 


1 Decree No. 32412/45, dated 17 Dec. 1945. 
2 Decree No. 2699, dated 28 May 1925. 
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schedules according to the characteristic features of each industry. 
Industrial health and safety laws always make the employer 
responsible in the case of employment injuries to young persons and 
establish penalties, usually in the form of fines. 


Other Prohibited Employment. 


Latin American social legislation also prohibits the employ- 
ment of young persons in undertakings that are liable to undermine 
their character or morals. In some countries the law expressly 
indicates the type of work in question, e.g., employment in casinos, 
theatres, cabarets and publishing houses printing pornographic 
texts or pictures. In others there are regulations to prohibit the 
employment of young persons in public entertainments involving 
dangerous feats of strength or physical contortion such as are 
performed by acrobats, tumblers, gymnasts and trainers of wild 
animals. 


Work on the Streets. 


This is one of the most serious and complex problems of child- 
hood and youth in Latin America. The laws of most countries 
prohibit the employment of young persons on the streets, on squares 
and in public places. In Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico and Uruguay there are special regulations governing 
occupations of this type. In recent years governments have faced 
up to the problem of child labour on the streets and have issued a 
considerable amount of legislation in an attempt to grapple with 
this social evil. Nevertheless there are still thousands of children 
and adolescents in urban areas selling newspapers and lottery 
tickets, cleaning shoes, minding cars and so on. Careful social 
studies have revealed that work on the streets in Latin America 
is the chief source of juvenile delinquency. The laws adopted by 
the various States to regulate this complex problem fix a minimum 
age of 14 or 15 for children wishing to engage in such activities ; 
they furthermore require them to obtain identity certificates, on 
which are entered details of their health and education. Some 
regulations on the subject limit such work to public places and 
fix fair or minimum wages to eliminate the risk of exploitation.' 


Wages. 
Most labour laws and regulations prohibit wage discrimination 
based on age. In some cases they also state that young persons 


1 Cf, Marguerite THIBERT : Pequefios Comerciantes y Pequetios Trabajadores 
Callejeros (Mexico City, Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1942). 
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under 18 years of age are to be allowed to dispose of their own 
earnings. As a general rule the wages of young persons are fixed 
by collective agreements laying down the conditions of employment 
in each industry. In some countries conciliation and arbitration 
boards systematically lay down separate wage rates for young 
workers, based on a scale of ages and covering a wide range of 
occupations. It cannot, however, be denied that the wages paid 
to young workers in Latin America are generally extremely low, 
particularly when no collective agreement has been signed or the 
young person joins an undertaking without having served a 
period of apprenticeship. 

In some countries, such as Argentina, Bolivia, Chile and Uru- 
guay, the labour authorities issue regulations and decrees fixing 
minimum or basic wages for young persons employed in various 
urban and rural industries and undertakings. It has been said 
that the principle of equal pay for equal work may, when applied 
to juvenile employment, be a source of greater dangers than ad- 
vantages, since the wages paid are out of all proportion to the 
adolescent’s needs. To cover this contingency the institution of a 
savings scheme has been suggested, to be run for workers under 
20 years of age without family responsibilities. In Argentina a 
compulsory scheme for adolescent workers was instituted by decree 
as long ago as 1948. Young persons between the ages of 14 and 18 
employed in manufacturing, commercial and industrial establish- 
ments have a proportion of their earnings stopped and saved for 
them in a personal account opened with the National Post Office 
Savings Bank. Each young worker has a savings book, but is not 
allowed to draw on his deposits until he reaches 18 years of age. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 
Protective Services and Institutions 


Administrative services and institutions for the protection of 
juvenile employment have begun to function in Latin America 
in recent years. At first the health and educational authorities 
were relied on to prevent young persons from entering employment 
prematurely to the detriment of their health and education. Later, 
labour inspection services were instituted for the enforcement of 
juvenile employment legislation. Latterly some countries have 
been organising other services specialising in adolescent problems to 
watch over the interests of young persons employed in industry, 
commerce and domestic service. As a general rule the Ministries 
or Departments of Labour have their own sections or divisions 
specialising in the problems facing women and young persons in 
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employment. At the same time almost all countries have children’s 
welfare boards or councils, which bring to the problem of child labour 
the same determination that they bring to the defence of waifs and 
juvenile delinquents. The efforts of the various juvenile protection 
services are somewhat scattered, however, and this situation, 
aggravated as it is by a shortage of specialists and funds, is a 
serious obstacle to any further progress in a social policy for the 
protection of children and young persons in employment. 
Nevertheless, in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Mexico, Uruguay and Venezuela, many specialised services have 
been set up in recent years, and encouraging results have been 
obtained. In Argentina an independent institution known as the 
National Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Committee 
is concerned with all matters connected with the enforcement and 
observance of juvenile employment legislation. This Committee 
keeps a register of young workers, issues employment permits for 
work of certain types, makes arrangements with the health author- 
ities for young workers to be given medical examination and any 
treatment they may need, and also holds inquiries into dangerous, 
unhealthy or exhausting occupations. In addition it issues in- 
structions regarding proper working methods, awards subsidies and 
grants for the maintenance of apprentice-training courses, organises 
recreation centres and issues special booklets free of charge, in 
which are entered the holder’s personal particulars and details of 
his health and education. The Committee has offices in every 
province and a staff of juvenile employment inspectors, who have 
the power to demand of employers the information they require. 
Argentina also has a Psycho-technical and Vocational Guidance 
Institute which is responsible for supervising the psycho-physical 
and psycho-technical aspects of the health of adolescent workers, 
as distinct from the aspects covered by their medical examinations. 
It also organises vocational guidance publicity campaigns and 
keeps apprenticeship statistics. An employment exchange has 
also been set up with the special object of finding work for young 
persons finishing their studies in technical and vocational schools. 
In Brazil the protection of young workers is the responsibility 
of the Women’s and Young Persons’ Assistance Section of the 
Industrial Health and Safety Division of the Ministry of Labour, 
Industry and Commerce. Under regulations issued by the National 
Labour Department, this Section issues young workers with their 
labour cards or permits, inspects their papers, checks their school- 
ing, keeps a register of young persons in employment, supervises 
and classifies juvenile employment, visits factories and industries 
and makes inquiries into social and economic conditions in centres 
of employment. 
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In Bolivia the authority responsible for supervising the enforce- 
ment of legislation concerning young workers is the National 
Youth Directorate. It issues labour permits, fixes wages, opens 
savings funds and takes all the necessary steps to prevent the 
unfair treatment of young workers. Bolivia also has a National 
Young Persons’ Welfare Board whose special duty is to issue 
juvenile employment regulations for certain industrial activities, 
in consultation with the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare ; 
the Board has a considerable staff of inspectors and welfare 
workers to ensure that the protective legislation is enforced. Its 
officials have to report on whether or not a given job is dangerous 
to the young worker’s health, whether it is done by day or night, 
whether the young worker would prefer another trade, whether 
he is forced to work owing to pressure from his parents, whether 
he really needs to work, how many members of his family are 
employed, and how much money the family earns and spends." 

In Mexico an office for investigating the situation of women 
and young workers, which is part of the Secretariat of Labour 
and Social Welfare, has inspectors and welfare workers who pay 
daily visits to factories, workshops and commercial establishments 
to ensure that young workers are protected. The responsibility 
for supervising the enforcement of legislation for the protection 
of young workers and for studying juvenile employment prob- 
lems generally is assumed in Chile by the General Directorate 
for the Protection of Children and Adolescents (set up in 1942), 
in Cuba by the General Directorate of Health and Social Welfare, 
in Colombia by the Home Work and Women’s and Young Workers’ 
Employment Section, which was recently set up as part of the 
Ministry of Labour, in Venezuela and Peru by the Directorate of 
Labour, and in El Salvador by the Women’s and Young Person’s 
Employment Division.? 

These institutions, which are almost always part of the Ministries 
or Secretariats of Labour, share the task of protecting young 
workers with other services and institutions set up by the State 
for the safeguarding of young persons. These include the Children’s 
Council in Uruguay, the National Council for the Protection of 
Children in Colombia, the National Children’s Welfare Board in 
Costa Rica, the Children’s Supervision and Protection Institute 
in Panama, the Venezuelan Children’s Council, the Children’s 
Defence Board in Peru, the National Young Persons’ Council in 
Ecuador and the Young Persons’ Welfare Board in the Dominican 


1 Dr. Maria Josefa SAAVEDRA: Régimen Juridico de la Menor Edad en 
Bolivia (La Paz, Sep. 1950). 

® See Protection of Children and Young Workers, Report III to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 27th Session, Paris, 1945 (Montreal, I.L.O., 1946). 
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Republic. With the help of technical facilities and qualified staff, 
these institutions are all active in the study and solution of adoles- 
cent problems ; in their work they frequently touch on the social 
problems of juvenile employment. 

Worthy of special mention among these many institutions is the 
Uruguayan Children’s Council, whose work on behalf of young 
workers has won public recognition throughout the American 
Continent ; its example has been followed by the governments of 
other countries because of its technical efficiency and its important 
work in co-ordinating all the different services protecting children 
and young persons. The Council has an Adolescence and Employ- 
ment Division with a specialised staff and a network of administra- 
tive services which covers the entire country. Its achievements 
in the service of young workers are worthy of the highest praise. 
Another institution at work in Uruguay is the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of Childhood, which offers 
general guidance on matters of social policy connected with the 
protection of young persons. The conferences, meetings and 
seminars that it has organised in recent years in every country 
of Latin America have contributed greatly towards the provision 
of administrative and legal safeguards for children and young 
persons in employment.’ 


Enforcement of Legislation 


It will be seen that the countries of Latin America already 
have a legal basis on which to build an effective social policy for 
the protection of child labour. The success of such a policy, how- 
ever, is mainly dependent on the proper application of the laws 
and regulations through effective supervision combined with 
publicity campaigns to make the general public conscious of the 
needs and problems of young persons. In some countries there is but 
little observance of the law, particularly with regard to the minimum 
age of admission to employment and the medical examination of 
young persons. Despite the fact that school attendance is compul- 
sory and that children under 14 years of age are not allowed to 
work, there are many countries in which these rules are not strictly 
enforced and in which even today millions of young persons are 
working in a number of occupations in the same conditions as 
their elders (often their conditions are actually worse). This 


1 See Dr. Roberto BERRO : Organizacién y Resultados de los Servicios de 
Proteccién a la Infancia en el Uruguay (Montevideo, 1939). 

2 See “ Los Seminarios Nacionales ; Conclusiones y Recommendaciones ”, 
in Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 4, Dec. 1952. 
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regrettable situation is chiefly attributable to the complex economic 
and social circumstances obtaining in the Latin American republics. 
It is also due in part to the absence of a public conscience alive 
to the problems of child welfare and in part to the inadequate 
facilities for schooling. Another reason is that there are not enough 
administrative services to supervise the enforcement of the law. 
In Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, Uruguay 
and Venezuela a start has been made with schemes for the protection 
of young workers by the establishment and development of the 
requisite administrative services, with expert staffs to inspect 
and supervise the centres of employment and see that juvenile 
employment regulations are observed. The situation in the rural 
areas is less encouraging because the centres of employment are 
scattered over wide areas and it is difficult to maintain adequate 
inspection services. 


Methods of Supervision 


Latin American social legislation makes it compulsory for 
employers engaging persons under 18 years of age to keep a register 
of their names, ages, addresses, types of work, working hours and 
wage rates, so as to simplify the task of supervising the work done 
by young persons in industrial and commercial undertakings. 
In some countries this type of protection has not been instituted 
for agricultural employment, domestic service and street work, 
with the result that large numbers of young persons are employed 
in lamentable conditions. In some Latin American countries the 
municipal police and education authorities assist the inspection 
services of the Ministries of Labour and welfare workers of the 
children’s welfare boards and councils in their efforts to improve 
the situation. 

As a general rule the work of supervision falls to the labour 
inspectors and certain officials of the juvenile protection services, 
who visit factories, commercial establishments and workshops. 
The main problem in supervision of this type is that the staff 
is often not exclusively concerned with the inspection of juvenile 
employment or has not been given instructions to pay particular 
attention to the conditions of employment of children and young 
persons. In some countries, furthermore, considerable difficulties 
arise owing to a lack of co-ordination between the different juvenile 
protection services and to the poor co-operation shown by the 
children’s parents or legal representatives, who through ignorance 
or poverty often allow their children to be employed in circum- 
stances that can only endanger their health, character and educa- 
tion, in exchange for a remuneration which helps to ease the family 
budget. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The above survey of the social action taken by Latin American 
countries to protect young workers shows that much has been done 
to prevent young persons from entering employment prematurely 
or working to the detriment of their mental and physical develop- 
ment and education, but much remains to be done. The social 
policy of many countries still lacks the backing of sufficient legisla- 
tion to protect young workers, and in the majority of the Latin 
American republics the inspection services, where they exist at all, 
suffer from lack of resources and shortage of skilled staff. 

These problems are closely linked with the social and economic 
circumstances of the Latin American peoples. It is certain that 
any social policy which aims at protecting young workers will 
always meet with considerable obstacles as long as peasants’ and 
workers’ families live in poor conditions and have to send 
their children out to work or make them help in the work done by 
the family. Governments should therefore consider the possibility 
of introducing a scheme for assisting workers’ families, particularly 
those with many children. Such assistance might take the form of 
long-term housing credits (as is actually the case in Argentina, 
Chile, Cuba, Uruguay and Venezuela) or of food and health services 
open to all the members of a worker’s family ; such services could 
help appreciably in the attainment of a worthy standard of living. 

The following points should be remembered in connection 
with the concrete problems facing any social policy designed to 
benefit young workers. Firstly, it is essential that the legislation 
prohibiting the employment of persons under 14 years of age 
should be effectively applied and that such children should receive 
a certain standard of education. Secondly, it is essential to estab- 
lish medical examinations for young workers before they are 
admitted to employment and to arrange for health services to make 
periodic checks on the health of young workers. Thirdly, young 
persons must be properly safeguarded against dangerous employ- 
ment and long working hours and exploitation by their parents or 
employers. The aim of social policy in Latin American countries 
should be to give young perscns adequate protection adapted to 
their varying requirements in towns and country districts and 
suited to the circumstances in which they live and work, so that 
they, too, may share in the progress of civilisation. 


(Translated from the Spanish.) 


























The Management of 
Undertakings by the Workers 
in Yugoslavia 


by 


Radivoj Uvaic¢ 


In the following pages Mr. Uvalié, a former professor at the 
University of Belgrade who has recently been appointed Yugoslav 
Minister in Norway, gives an account of innovations made in the 
economic structure of his country since the war, and particularly of 
the experiment of assigning the management of undertakings to the 
workers employed in them. 

The author recalls the measures taken immediately after the war 
to centralise the economic administration, of the country and describes 
the defects to which the system of centralisation was found to lead. 
A policy of economic decentralisation was adopted in 1950, and it 
was in that year that a system of management by the workers was 
introduced. The responsibilities of the workers under the new system, 
the way in which they have fulfilled the demands made of them, the 
problems raised by the system and the solutions adopted or proposed 
form the subject of this article. 


INITIAL Post-WAR PERIOD 
Centralised State Economic Administration 


HE new form of social organisation developed during the war 

and post-war period in Yugoslavia has given an entirely new 
character to the economic life of the country. Great changes were 
wrought during those years in all branches of the economy. Efforts 
were directed especially towards levelling out the marked inequal- 
ities existing in the distribution of national income under the pre-war 
system and preventing individuals from appropriating the fruit 
of others’ labour without making a proper return. All citizens had 
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to be ensured a means of living, but only as a result of participation 
in socially useful activities. Except for categories of the population 
whose care is the responsibility of the State under social assistance, 
the principle adopted was that every citizen must provide for 
his essential needs by his own labour. 

The decisive step in the introduction of this new economic system 
was the nationalisation of the major productive resources and 
large economic undertakings and establishments. Nationalisation 
was carried out in stages. It began with the confiscation of enemy 
property during and after the war and was completed by the nationali- 
sation laws of 1946 and 1948. The Nationalisation of Private Under- 
takings Act of 6 December 1946 covered industries and undertakings 
that were in a key position in the economy as a whole by virtue of 
their economic and social importance and the technical nature of 
the production processes employed. The provisions of the Act applied 
to all large industrial undertakings, spas and hydros, all transport, 
wholesale trade, banks and insurance companies. The 1946 Act was 
amended and supplemented by the Act of 29 April 1948, which 
nationalised many undertakings of lesser importance, such as small 
electric power stations, small mines, sawmills, brick works, mills, print- 
ing works, sanatoria, hospitals, hotels, cinemas and a considerable 
number of commercial establishments, both retail and wholesale. 

Furthermore, the land reform carried through in 1945 eliminated 
the large landowners and the surviving features of the feudal system 
in agriculture and limited holdings to a maximum of between 75 
and 87 acres. The Act also forbade any extension of private agri- 
cultural holdings beyond this maximum, which has been lowered 
to 25 acres in the new Act of 1953. Immediately after the war 
profits accumulated from private transactions under the Occupa- 
tion were confiscated. Other post-war measures included a reform 
of the currency, the limitation of private property in real estate 
and a proportional tax on incomes. 

All the economic assets expropriated and nationalised came 
under public ownership, and also a small fraction of the land made 
available by the land reform, though the greater part of this was 
allotted to poor peasants in the form of private holdings. Thus 
from the legal and economic standpoint the Yugoslav economy was 
divided into three separate sectors: (1) property under public 
ownership, constituting by far the largest sector and comprising all 
industry, transport, construction undertakings, a large section of 
commerce, a smaller section of agriculture (large farms only), banks 
and insurance companies; (2) co-operatively owned property 
(the communal property of all members of agricultural or handi- 
crafts co-operatives), comprising part of agricultural handicrafts 
production and village trading; and (3) private property—this 
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section is chiefly made up of a large number of farms, some handi- 
craft industries and some commercial activities (retail trade and the 
provision of certain services). 

The public sector holds a key position in the new Yugoslav 
economic order and special attention has been given to its subse- 
quent development. The construction under the 1946-51 Five-Year 
Plan of many important production centres in the various branches 
of industry, and particularly in heavy industry, has contributed 
considerably to the expansion of this sector. 

In addition to the general reorganisation of the economy, 
another important task had to be accomplished after the war—the 
intensification of economic development, primarily through a better 
and more thorough utilisation of the country’s natural resources. 
The size of the population in comparison with national production 
and income puts Yugoslavia among the underdeveloped countries, 
with a marked lack of proportion in the development of certain 
sections of the economy. The principle of a planned economy was 
adopted in order to ensure the maximum utilisation of the economic 
resources available. The development of the different regions and 
types of economic activity had to be brought into balance through 
economic plans for an expansion of the country’s productive 
resources as rapidly as possible in order to enable existing imbal- 
ances to be corrected, production to be increased and living stand- 
ards to be raised. Public ownership was to be the foundation for 
planned economic development. 

The creation of a publicly owned sector and the important part 
it began to play in the development of planning at once raised 
the question of the administration and utilisation of public pro- 
perty as a major economic issue. During the first phase (1945-50) 
the problem was solved by entrusting it to the State, as the entity 
most qualified to represent the interests of society at large, best 
placed to reconcile the interests of different social groups and 
classes and of present and future generations, and most likely 
to achieve rapid development of the forces of production through 
national economic planning. The State was, in fact, at that time 
the only organisation capable of taking control of the many large 
undertakings nationalised and of making provision for their future 
utilisation. The creation of a powerful state-operated sector of 
the economy in Yugoslavia was only an expression on a grand 
scale of general trends to be observed to a greater or less extent 
in the recent economic development of many other countries. 

During this first phase of post-war economic development the 
whole Yugoslav economy became strictly centralised in the hands 
of the State as the representative of the whole nation, in which 
capacity it had very wide powers of intervention. The system 
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of planned administration was developed down to the smallest 
detail and extended from the federal plan down through the plans 
of the federated republics and districts to plans in undertakings 
and co-operative farms. Though attempts were made to have 
the draft plans publicly discussed by trade unions and various 
specialised organisations, final decisions were taken by the state 
authorities—the Planning Commission and the appropriate Minis- 
tries. Raw materials and fuel were held by the State and allocated 
in accordance with production plans. It was also responsible for 
the distribution of finished products. All movement of goods 
was also included in the detailed plan, with date and area schedules. 
The plans set permissible production costs, but prices for goods 
and services were fixed by specialised institutions. Similar plan- 
ning for agriculture was more difficult, in view of the large number 
of small private holdings. Even in this field, however, an attempt 
was made to steer the development of production along systematic 
lines through sowing plans, the compulsory purchase of agri- 
cultural produce and a system of contracts between the State 
and producers for the delivery of specified quantities of produce. 


Defects of State Centralisation 


The system of planned state administration called for highly 
developed administrative machinery. Alongside the federal, 
federated republic, town and district planning commissions each 
Ministry had its own planning department. Undertakings in the 
same industry were united within each republic under a central 
directorate and at the federal level under a general directorate. 
Each undertaking had a special planning section, which split up 
the general targets set by the plans into monthly and daily 
assignments and supervised the fulfilment of the plan. Each 
undertaking required a considerable administrative machine at 
its head, the staff of which, including the manager, was appointed 
by the appropriate state authority. State officials replaced the 
former owners and capitalists and their employees who had run 
the undertaking. 

It seemed to the workers as if no essential change had occurred. 
While the State, as the general representative of the nation’s 
interests, paid more attention to the workers’ demands, wage 
questions and such matters as insurance schemes and safety at 
work, there was still a variance of interests between workpeople 
and management, and the workers’ contribution to improved 
organisation of production could not be said to have greatly 
increased under the new system. Even where an effective contribu- 
tion was made it was probably attributable more to the political 
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interest of the working class in consolidating the new social system 
than to any awakening of economic incentive. There was even 
conflict between undertakings and the higher state authorities 
as regards the fulfilment of the plans, which took the form of 
resistance to the State’s efforts to impose higher production require- 
ments. In these circumstances assignments were often fulfilled 
at the expense of quality and variety. The pattern of production 
responded very slowly and inadequately to market demands, and 
new market trends had to be incorporated into the plans before 
they had an effect on production. Further, in their efforts to 
meet general planning obligations undertakings failed to pay due 
attention to production costs, and extra labour was sometimes 
taken on unnecessarily in order to facilitate fulfilment of the 
obligations. The principle followed in this phase was maximum 
production without regard to cost. 

There were a number of other serious defects in the centralised 
system of economic administration. Under this system the imme- 
diate producers had no adequate incentive in their work. They 
performed, under the guidance of the management, the specific 
tasks set by the plans in return for the appropriate remunera- 
tion fixed by the State; they were thus not greatly concerned 
with the general success of the undertaking. Centralised economic 
control by the State prevented mistakes from being recognised 
and corrected in due time. The system of supervision by state 
authorities was too slow and inflexible. Before mistakes or organisa- 
tional deficiencies could be discovered and put right the economy 
tended to suffer considerable damage which could not easily be 
remedied. Bureaucratic control of the economy resulted in an 
appreciable rise in production costs, since it required the main- 
tenance of a vast and ever-growing administrative machine which 
extended to all parts of the country. The proportion of non- 
productive to productive population increased. Production costs 
showed a constant tendency to rise, pushing up prices and adversely 
affecting the general standard of living. 

Centralised control of economic administration was based on 
the principle of uniform instructions for all undertakings in the 
same industry, with insufficient allowance for each undertaking’s 
particular circumstances. Production assignments were usually 
fixed from above without concern as to whether or not this was 
conducive to the most efficient utilisation of available resources. 
The organisation of production followed set patterns, defects in 
which could only be set right after long delays and complicated 
formalities. 

Centralised economic administration, moreover, had adverse 
effects on quality. Supervision at the centre was concerned only 
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with the quantitative fulfilment of production plans. In order 
to meet their obligations in the matter of quantity, undertakings 
were compelled to sacrifice quality. Under post-war conditions, 
with a shortage of goods and a strong demand, there was no diffi- 
culty in finding a market for such poor quality goods. 

State economic monopoly and the pooling of all profits deprived 
undertakings of a practical incentive to economic development, 
and there was no competition between undertakings, which might 
have had beneficial effects on quality and labour productivity. 
The centralised organisation of production and exchange of goods 
did not take consumers’ tastes and needs sufficiently into account. 
This allowed stocks to accumulate in one place while there were 
shortages elsewhere. Undertakings could not vary their range of 
products without going through a whole process of administrative 
formalities, and so production was only slowly brought into line 
with consumers’ needs. 

Economic management by the state authorities also prevented 
the operation of certain economic laws which contribute to improv- 
ing the quality of output and ensuring the maximum profitability 
of economic activity. Full advantage was not therefore taken of 
the opportunities for increasing labour productivity and rapidly 
expanding production that were actually latent in the economy. 


THE NEW PERIOD OF ECONOMIC DECENTRALISATION 


Thus, while state administration was the only possible solution 
during the initial phase of reorganisation, it could not be made the 
permanent basis of the new Yugoslav economic system. A new 
form of economic organisation had to be sought which would 
eliminate all the defects observed without involving abandonment 
of the principle of public ownership of the major economic resources. 
The new solution was arrived at by assigning the direct manage- 
ment of public property to the workpeople of the undertakings. 
This important change in the organisation of the Yugoslav economy 
was brought about through the adoption of the Basic Law respecting 
the administration of public undertakings and associations of 
undertakings by the staffs employed therein (Basic Law dated 
2 July 1950).1 

This law represents a very important stage in the development 
of the Yugoslav economy, not only because it brought to an end 
the system of economic centralisation but above all because, by 
introducing the principle of self-government into the economy, 
it placed economic administration on a more solid democratic 


1 I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1950 (Yug. 2). 
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foundation. The latter factor has had results of great significance 
for subsequent changes in social life in its most varied aspects. 
The most important and basic principle of the new law was 
that it entrusted the administration of public property in under- 
takings to the workpeople. This section of public property includes 
manufacturing, mining, communications, transport and commer- 
cial, agricultural, forestry and other economic undertakings. The 
law does not affect the ownership of the property, which continues 
to belong to society as a whole, but it vests the rights and responsi- 
bilities of administration in the workpeople of the undertakings, 
as society’s representatives, in place of the State as hitherto. The 
staff of the undertaking may unquestionably be regarded as a 
better representative of society and a better defender of its interests 
than the State. Management of undertakings by the workers 
themselves is democratic, as large numbers of immediate producers 
now have a share in deciding the use to be made of a part of the 
general property of the nation. The economic units are now in 
closer touch with society in general than they were when decisions 
as to their utilisation were taken solely by the state administration. 
As a result of the chain of authority in state administration and the 
principle of centralisation, a relatively small number of persons 
belonging to state authorities had taken part in decisions concerning 
the utilisation of such property. Furthermore, the State is able to 
use powers of coercion to perform its economic functions, which opens 
the way under state administration for the adoption of economic 
measures that are not necessarily consistent with the interests of 
society as a whole. These dangers are largely avoided when under- 
takings are administered by the workers. The workpeople in an 
undertaking are not sufficiently powerful on their own to be able to 
impose their will on the whole of society. If an undertaking’s pro- 
duction and marketing methods are not attuned to the needs of 
society, it will be compelled to modify them by the market itself, 
that is, by competition from other undertakings. Unless the under- 
taking enjoys a monopoly, it cannot impose its conditions on the 
market as the State can. It will thus have to show more adaptability 
in order to satisfy market demands more fully, reduce production 
costs and sell its products at lower prices. During the period of state 
economic administration, competition among undertakings was 
impossible, since the State sought by various measures to put them 
all on equal terms. Hence undertakings were not able to concern 
themselves sufficiently with the development of production, which 
was left to the State. The introduction of management by the 
workpeople gave workers as a whole a greater incentive to improve 
the organisation of production in order to meet market needs and 
improve quality. 
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The New Organs of Management 
in Undertakings 


The workpeople carry out their administration through two 
elected bodies, the workers’ council and the management com- 
mittee. The workers’ council is elected for one year at a time by 
direct secret ballot by all the workers and officials in the under- 
taking. The workers’ council elects from among its members 
the management committee, which controls the immediate admi- 
nistration of the undertaking and is answerable to the workers’ 
council. The management committee performs its duties in accord- 
ance with the law and regulations in force and the resolutions of 
the workers’ council. The workers’ council may, if it considers 
necessary, dissolve the management committee before the expiry 
of its term of office and elect a new committee. 

The workers’ council appoints and removes the managers of 
the undertaking. The manager is ex officio a member of the 
management committee, to which he is answerable. He engages 
the workers and appoints all officials in the undertaking except 
those for whom special provision is made. He is also responsible 
for decisions respecting dismissal. Workers or officials have the 
right to appeal to the management committee of the under- 
taking against any decision regarding dismissal, and the com- 
mittee’s decision is final. The manager of the undertaking is 
responsible for allocating workers and officials to the various 
posts and for prescribing their duties. He also concludes contracts 
and allocates the working capital under the economic plan in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of the management committee. The 
manager also represents the undertaking before the public author- 
ities and in relations with individuals and bodies corporate. If 
he considers that a resolution of the management committee 
conflicts with the law or the general plan he must without delay 
inform the public authority concerned, which must issue its deci- 
sion within ten days. 

The workers’ council meets at least once every six weeks. In 
addition to electing the management committee and appointing 
and removing managers it is responsible for various important 
matters, such as approving the plans and balance sheet of the 
undertaking, taking decisions regarding the administration of the 
undertaking, examining and reporting on the reports of the manage- 
ment committee, studying the more important of the specific 
measures to be taken, distributing the disposable part of the under- 
taking’s net income and issuing the rules of the undertaking. The 
membership of the workers’ council is laid down in the rules of 
the undertaking and consists of from 15 to 120 members. In 
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undertakings with less than 30 workers and officials the whole 
staff constitutes the workers’ council. 

The management committee consists of from three to 11 mem- 
bers including the manager. The membership of the management 
committee is laid down in the rules of the undertaking and depends 
on the size and structure of the undertaking. The members are 
elected from among the workers, the technical and engineering 
personnel and other officials of the undertaking, and at least three- 
quarters of them must be workers employed directly on produc- 
tion or in the basic economic activity of the undertaking. The 
management committee elects a chairman from among its members 
(the manager of the undertaking is ineligible), who prepares the 
agenda of each meeting in consultation with the manager. 

The law of 1950 pays special attention to the method of renew- 
ing management committees with a view to ensuring that they 
remain in the closest touch with the workpeople and do not become 
a kind of privileged bureaucracy within the undertaking. To this 
end the law provides that the new committee may not contain 
more than one-third of the members of the committee for the 
preceding year and further prescribes that no one may be a mem- 
ber of the management committee for more than two consecutive 
years. The members continue to perform their normal duties 
in the undertaking while in office. They are not paid for their 
work on the management committee but are entitled to compensa- 
tion equivalent to the normal wages lost in the performance of 
committee duties. The employment contracts of members of 
management committees may not be terminated, that is to say, 
members may not without their consent be dismissed or trans- 
ferred to other jobs in the undertaking during their term of office. 

It is the task of the manager to ensure continuity in the opera- 
tion of the undertaking. He is normally appointed for an inde- 
terminate period but may be dismissed under the terms of his 
contract with the undertaking. It is to be supposed that the work- 
people and the workers’ council will understand that it is to the 
advantage of the undertaking to have a stable manager with the 
requisite authority for the performance of his duties. 

The management committee is responsible for various matters 
such as preparing drafts of the basic plans of the undertaking 
and issuing monthly operational plans, watching over the proper 
functioning of the undertaking, preparing drafts for internal 
organisation and job classification, taking steps to promote pro- 
duction and improve the qualifications of workers and officials 
and for measures for the protection of workers, social insurance, 
and so forth. It is also responsible for the execution of the plan 
and the good management of the undertaking. 
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Relationship between the Worker 
and the Undertaking 


The provisions prescribing the method of election of members 
of the staff organs for the administration of economic undertakings 
and defining their functions are designed to make them the most 
faithful representatives of the will of the workpeople. The fact 
that the members of the workers’ council are elected and not 
permanent and are liable to dismissal before the expiry of their 
term of office prevents any possibility of their abusing their powers 
as members of the administrative organs. There must be the 
closest co-operation between these organs and the workpeople. 
This feature is an expression of the democratic nature of the new 
form of management of public undertakings by the workers. 

In this way all workers and officials are conscious of being 
directly represented in the administration of the undertaking, a 
fact which completely changes their relationship to their work. 
They no longer think of the undertaking as an economic organisa- 
tion whose administration is at variance with their interests. They 
know that the undertaking is now managed by the staff of employees 
themselves, that it is property put at their disposal with a view 
to ensuring its most proper utilisation, and that their individual 
earnings depend on the way it is operated and on the amount of 
profit made. This is leading to the disappearance of the anta- 
gonism that formerly existed between the organisers of economic 
processes and the immediate producers, whether the organisers 
or employers were private owners—capitalists—or paid officials 
representing the State. The hire relationship disappears, and the 
worker no longer sells his labour but enjoys with the rest of the 
workpeople the use of a portion of the general property of the 
nation ; his earnings, after costs have been met and obligations 
to society fulfilled, are available for the satisfaction of his own 
needs. At the same time the worker takes part in the processes of 
production and is both an immediate producer and an organiser 
of the way in which the public property at the disposal of the 
workpeople is used. The establishment of this new relationship 
between the worker and his work and the material interest in the 
success of the undertaking of all who take part in production are 
important factors that contribute to raising labour productivity 
and creating greater initiative to expand production. This has been 
proved by experience in the management of undertakings by the 
workers in Yugoslavia. As a result of the initiative of the work- 
people during the last three years, the number of workers in indi- 
vidual undertakings has been appreciably lowered while over-all 
production has increased. In the same way the devotion of the 
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workers themselves has enabled savings to be made in raw materials, 
fuel and other factors per unit of output in many undertakings. 

The right of the workpeople to draw up the list of wage scales 
for the undertaking and to distribute part of the undertaking’s 
net income is a great incentive in the system of management by 
workers. The list divides the workers into groups according to 
qualifications and the situation of the worker within his category. 
The list is drawn up by the workers’ council in the undertaking 
with the agreement of the higher trade union bodies. If the trade 
union authority and the undertaking are unable to reach agreement 
the matter is decided Ly state arbitration. The trade union author- 
ity is called in to prevent excessive differences occurring between 
wages in different undertakings. The wage for each category of 
worker is fixed according to the volume of planned production and 
the size of the corresponding wages fund. The Ordinance of 5 March 
1952 lays down a scale of minimum rates below which wages 
may not be fixed in wage lists. Hitherto, if the undertaking did not 
make enough profit to pay the minimum wage rates, these were 
guaranteed by the State, which provided the undertaking with the 
necessary credit. A new Ordinance that has recently been submitted 
for public discussion provides that in such cases the undertaking 
must borrow from the Bank in order to meet these basic obligations 
towards its workers and officials. 

Under a federal government regulation of 1950, workers in 
undertakings were classified in nine different groups, namely, 
assistants, partially trained workers, trained workers, skilled 
workers, “independent ” workers, specialised workers, highly 
skilled specialised workers, foremen and senior foremen. There is 
no special title for workers who are able to perform only ordinary 
manual tasks. The aim of the regulations was to encourage workers 
to increase their technical knowledge systematically (the previous 
classification comprised only three grades—unskilled, partly skilled 
and skilled workers). Although this classification into nine grades 
has been adopted by the majority of undertakings, they are no 
longer obliged to keep to the classification and are empowered to 
draw up any other that appears more suitable. When at the 
beginning of 1952 undertakings were granted the right to draw 
up their own wages lists the obligation to apply the above regula- 
tions was repealed by implication. At present the list of wage 
rates in most undertakings is drawn up by the general meeting 
of all workers and officials, although under the 1950 law the 
workers’ council alone is competent in this matter. Under the 
present system any of the workpeople may put forward observations 
and proposals concerning the lists on which the amount of their 
earnings depends. 
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Distribution of the Income of the Undertaking 


The right of the workpeople to decide on the distribution of 
part of the profits is also of great importance. The undertaking’s 
net income is divided into three parts: one goes to the State to 
meet the general needs of society ; another is used by the under- 
taking for its own investment needs ; the third part constitutes the 
wages fund for the payment of the workpeople. The amount set 
aside for the general needs of society is fixed by the general plan at 
the beginning of each year and expressed as a percentage of the 
wages fund; it is not the same for all industries or even for all 
undertakings within the same industry. The difference in the contri- 
butions of the various undertakings towards the general needs of 
society is due to the desire to keep the wages funds at their disposal 
more or less equal for the same number of workers, in order to 
avoid excessive disparities in wages. Thus the general plan for 
1953 for example sets an average index of 50 per cent. of the wages 
fund for electricity generating stations and an average index of 
2,104 per cent. for cotton spinning and weaving mills. In the 
tobacco industry the index is as high as 3,877 per cent. The 
influence of these indices on price policy can be seen from the 
above examples. The low percentage set in the case of electric 
power has made relatively low charges possible, whereas the 
effect of the high percentages in spinning and weaving mills has 
been to raise the prices of finished cotton goods. 

The wages fund is obtained, as we have seen, by subtracting 
the amount set aside for the State as fixed in the general plan from 
the net income. It regularly occurs that as a result of increased 
production or higher prices the wages funds at the disposal of 
undertakings are in excess of the sum needed to cover workers’ 
and officials’ basic wages ; this is due to the fact that the lists 
of wage rates are drawn up on the basis of the volume of production 
and income fixed in the plan, which in turn is calculated on the 
basis of statistics for the minimum utilisation of the capacity of 
undertakings. The decision as to the use to which a wages fund 
surplus shall be put is taken by the workers’ council. Should there, 
however, be disagreement as to how the surplus is to be distributed, 
the workpeople are consulted by means of a referendum. The 
portion of the surplus distributed to workers and officials as a 
bonus is subject to a special progressive tax. This measure is 
understandable and perfectly justifiable, since unlimited distribu- 


1 This price policy in the textile industry arises from a shortage of raw 
materials and restrictions on their importation because of the more urgent 
need for imports required for industrialisation and to meet the shortage of 
foodstuffs caused by the 1952 drought. The policy of raising the prices of 
textile goods restricts their consumption. 
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tion of such surpluses to the workers would incur the risk of per- 
manent inflation and adverse effects on the economy as a whole. 
Moreover, if there were not such a progressive tax on the surpluses 
distributed as bonuses, considerable differences would occur 
between wages in different undertakings. These differences would 
not, moreover, in most cases be due to greater efforts by the 
workpeople but might well be the result of the undertaking having 
a certain monopoly in the market or better technical equipment. 
From the final balance sheets of undertakings for 1952 it can be 
seen that the main source of high profits, and therefore of the 
surplus, is high market prices and not an increase in labour produc- 
tivity. At the end of 1952 the amounts received by workers as 
bonuses (or wage supplements) out of surpluses were often three 
or four times their monthly basic wage. All these considerations 
have led in 1953 to the tax on wages funds being raised in order 
to restrict increases in workers’ wages. As this tax is only applied 
to the part of the wages fund allocated for distribution to workers 
and officials in the form of wage supplements, it more and more 
frequently happens that only part of the surplus is distributed in 
this form and the remainder is used for purchasing modern equip- 
ment or the construction of workers’ houses or roads ; alternatively 
a certain sum of money is put at the disposal of the town or district 
people’s council for specified public works. 

The existence of these funds, the use of which is left to the 
independent decision of the staff of employees, is a notable innova- 
tion in the Yugoslav economic system and promotes a keen interest 
on the part of all individuals in the better organisation of the 
process of production and the greater success of the undertaking. 
Experience has already shown that this new democratic form of 
management of undertakings is perfectly feasible and gives good 
results. During the period between the promulgation of the law 
and the present day the policy has therefore been to extend conti- 
nuously the powers of the workpeople and to restrict the remaining 
forms of state intervention in undertakings. For example, under 
the 1950 law the manager of the undertaking was elected by the 
workers’ council and appointed by the public authority, but this 
measure has lapsed in practice and managers are now elected quite 
independently by the workpeople. 

The higher economic associations were another form of restric- 
tion imposed on undertakings under the 1950 law that has now 
been abolished. In imitation of the pre-1950 organisation, under 
which economic undertakings in the same industry were placed 
under central and general directorates, the law provided for 
associations of undertakings in each industry, each such asso- 
ciation to be headed by a workers’ council, a management com- 
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mittee and a manager. The workers’ councils of the associations 
were elected by the workpeople of the undertakings in proportion 
to their numerical strength. The existence of associations of under- 
takings placed serious restrictions on the commercial freedom of 
the individual undertakings and prevented the exercise of wide 
powers of initiative by the workers as a whole—the target aimed 
at by the introduction of management by workers. The danger 
soon became apparent that these associations might acquire a 
monopoly and so impose their own conditions on the market, 
which would hamper efforts towards a better organisation of 
production and lower costs. The dangers inherent in the existence 
of such associations were perceived in time, and those provisions 
of the law relating to their organisation were therefore never 
applied. 

It is true that economic circles in Yugoslavia are at present 
discussing the need for creating associations of some kind to group 
undertakings (apart from the existing chambers of industry, 
handicrafts, agriculture, commerce and the like) ; but the organisa- 
tions under consideration are quite different from those provided 
for in the 1950 law. The new associations now being discussed in 
the press would have no right to take part in management or 
interfere in the internal affairs of undertakings ; they would have 
nothing to do with matters of marketing, costs or prices and would 
confine themselves solely to an exchange of technical experience 
with a view to improvements in production, joint research and the 
organisation of appropriate research centres, laboratories and so 
forth. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT BY WORKERS 


While management by workers as organised in the Yugoslav 
economic system has a number of advantages over the former 
system of state economic administration, it nonetheless raises 
certain problems. We have already mentioned the dangers involved 
in the system whereby the workpeople have the right to dispose 
freely of the undertaking’s net income. The trouble is that increases 
in production do not necessarily mean that more goods are pro- 
duced for personal use. If unrestricted, the workers’ right to 
dispose of the profits of the undertaking would result in a tendency 
for purchasing power to rise constantly while the supply of con- 
sumer goods would not always rise proportionately ; further, 
resources needed for investment would be sidetracked and wages 
would vary excessively between undertakings. In practice the 
compromise solution adopted so far has been to allow the work- 
people to decide freely on the distribution of part of the under- 
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taking’s income, but if the result is a rise in workers’ wages beyond 
a certain point (the “ average industrial wage ”), a progressive tax 
comes into operation with restrictive effect. All possibilities of 
abuse are not, however, prevented by this means. Varying condi- 
tions of production call for different solutions to the problem of 
the utilisation of the wage surpluses inherent in the system of man- 
agement by workers. When the production of consumer goods is 
inadequate, as was the case during the year 1952-53 as a result of 
the economically disastrous drought, a policy of restricting workers’ 
income must be adopted; in periods characterised by a consi- 
derable increase in the production of consumer goods the work- 
people may make wider use of their right to dispose freely of profits. 
The workpeople therefore have a_ responsibility towards the 
general economic development of the country, which is affected by 
their decisions. Awareness of this responsibility must be developed 
among all staffs of employees, and each worker must understand 
the relationship between the interests of his undertaking and 
consequently his own interests and the interests of the economy 
as a whole. 

The problems of workers’ education in connection with the 
satisfactory performance of their management functions in the 
undertaking are at present of great importance in the Yugoslav 
economy. If the worker is to be aware of his responsibility and 
carry out his duties successfully as a member of the workers’ 
council or management committee he must be familiar not only 
with the technological aspects of production in the undertaking 
to which he belongs but also with the economic problems raised 
by the economic administration of the undertaking. Unless work- 
ers can follow market developments, understand problems con- 
nected with the calculation of production costs and take a real 
interest in the proper use of profits, their presence on management 
bodies will become a mere formality without any practical signi- 
ficance, and the fate of the undertaking will be decided by the 
undertaking’s manager and technicians. In all undertakings the 
technical and economic education of the workers is therefore a 
matter of great concern. The aim of such education is not to turn 
the workers into skilled economists but to give them some insight 
into the more important problems raised by their share in the man- 
agement of undertakings. In this matter an important part is 
being played by the trade union organisations, which organise 
appropriate classes for the workers in each undertaking, in co- 
operation with associations of economists, and publish popular 
material for workers’ education. The situation in all undertakings 
is not of course identical; in some the workers’ management 
duties are more efficiently performed than in others—efficiency 
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varies with the different industries and the educational level of 
the workpeople. There can be no doubt, however, that in most 
cases workers have acquitted themselves well in their new duties 
and successfully fulfilled their responsibilities on workers’ councils 
and management committees ; evidence of this can be found in 
the daily reports in the press of the many useful changes made 
on the initiative of the workers themselves in many undertakings 
with a view to improving production. 

The question of the responsibility of elected bodies in the 
exercise. of their administrative duties has not yet been solved 
in the system of management by the workers in its present form, 
More effective economic sanctions will have to be envisaged against 
undertakings that do not fulfil certain conditions necessary for 
the most profitable use of the means of production and the intensi- 
fication of the stimulating effects of competition. The workers’ 
councils and management committees responsible for directing 
undertakings must be made answerable for the proper performance 
of their duties. Under existing provisions the workpeople may 
dismiss the workers’ council or its individual members before the 
expiry of their term of office if they do not perform their duties 
efficiently. Similarly, the workers’ council may if necessary dis- 
miss the management committee or individual members. But 
these sanctions are not sufficient to promote, to the desired extent, 
the widest possible initiative by the workpeopie in the organisa- 
tion of production and the achievement of the greatest possible 
success. A form of bankruptcy will have to be envisaged in the 
case of undertakings that do not make sufficient profit to pay their 
way to a reasonable extent, and the bodies responsible for this 
situation will have to be called upon to answer for their activities. 
A recently published draft ordinance now under discussion con- 
tains provisions for the compulsory liquidation of undertakings 
that do not meet their obligations and the general needs of society, 
fail to make sufficient profit to cover the minimum wages fund 
or cannot be made to pay their way normally. On the institution 
of compulsory liquidation procedure the authorities in the under- 
taking would cease to perform their duties, which would be entrusted 
to a receiver. Workers and officials who were members of the 
workers’ council or management committee during the 12 months 
preceding the commencement of compulsory liquidation pro- 
cedure, and the manager, would lose the right to be elected mem- 
bers of the organs of any Socialist economic organisation. This 
sanction would also be applicable to persons holding other admi- 
nistrative posts in the undertaking. 

Experience up to now of management by workers and the new 
problems that it has raised show that the 1950 law may be regarded 
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as largely out of date, and there has recently been discussion 
in trade union organisations and the press as to the line to be 
followed in changing the provisions now in force. There is general 
agreement that the provisions respecting management by workers 
should be extended to economic fields where for special technolo- 
gical or organisational reasons they have not as yet been applied, 
such as the production of electric power, the postal, telegraph 
and telephone services, and rail transport. Special forms of 
organisation will have to be devised for such types of economic 
activity to enable management by workers to make a positive 
contribution to their profitable operation. A number of projects 
have been worked out to this end and are at present under 
discussion. 

There is also unanimous agreement that the new provisions 
concerning management by workers should follow the trend to 
extend the powers of the workpeople, by providing that important 
matters such as the drawing up of the list of wage rates and the 
distribution of income should be dealt with by a general meeting 
of all the workers and officials. On the other hand the new regula- 
tions will have to define more clearly the functions of the various 
organs, particularly those of management committees and mana- 
gers of undertakings. In practice these have sometimes come into 
conflict, either because the manager has tried to settle matters 
within the jurisdiction of the management committee, or because 
the management committee has underestimated the importance 
of the manager’s functions. 


EFFECT OF THE SYSTEM ON THE ECONOMY AS A WHOLE 


In trying to appraise the real importance of management by 
workers in the economic organisation of Yugoslavia we have to 
consider not only the undertaking as an economic unit but also 
the economy as a whole and the manifold consequences of manage- 
ment by workers in various types of economic activity, even in 
social life in general. When undertakings were given freedom 
to act as separate economic units the economic laws of the market 
were allowed to operate with greater precision, competition was 
strengthened and the campaign to raise labour productivity 
acquired decisive significance. Experience of the new economic 
system showed from the outset the need for other changes in social 
organisation and even a reform of the existing constitutional 
system. The management of undertakings by workers and the 
resulting economic decentralisation made it necessary to decen- 
tralise all social activities and grant independence of action to 
each individual organisation. 
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If the right of the immediate producers to dispose of the products 
of their labour was to be effective, it had to be extended to that 
portion of the undertaking’s income set aside to cover the general 
needs of society. This was effected through the creation of special 
bodies—councils of producers—at the level of the people’s assem- 
blies in districts and towns, and also at the level of the parliaments 
of the individual republics and of the national federal parliament. 
This and many other matters are dealt with in the Constitutional 
Act of February 1953. In all districts and towns, councils of pro- 
ducers are elected by the workers and officials in industry, agri- 
culture, handicrafts, transpcrt and commerce. In common agree- 
ment, and on an equal footing with the district and town councils, 
they decide on all matters in the area for which they are competent 
and may undertake the solution of particular problems on their 
own initiative. The councils of producers consist of representatives 
of the workpeople, elected in proportion to their contribution to 
total production in the territory of the town or district. In the 
National Federal Assembly and the people’s assemblies in the 
republics, the councils of producers will constitute the second 
chamber. Elections for the new assemblies under the new consti- 
tutional law took place on 22 and 24 November 1953. The members 
of town and district councils of producers took part in the election 
of the federal council and the councils in the republics. In other 
words, under the new constitutional system no decision on economic 
matters can be taken at district, town, republic or federal level 
without the agreement of the representatives of the workers and 
officials who are immediately concerned in the production and 
exchange of goods. In this way the immediate producers themselves 
decide on the utilisation of the products of their labour. In the 
undertaking they decide on the use to be made of that part of the 
undertaking’s income at their free disposal, and in the councils 
they have a share in decisions through their elected representatives. 

Important changes have also been introduced in other branches 
of economic life. Various forms of state intervention in agriculture, 
such as compulsory purchase, sowing plans and the standardisation 
of producers’ co-operatives have been abolished. It is now left 
to the farmers to set up whatever co-operative associations seem 
to them most appropriate for agricultural development and to 
dissolve them when they appear no longer useful. The State steps 
in only where inequality of holdings might lead to exploitation of 
another’s labour, and such intervention is no longer effected by 
means of administrative orders but by the provisions of the law. 

The management of undertakings by workers has led to changes 
in the planning system. The social plan worked out at the beginning 
of each year no longer fixes the total volume of production, with 
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detailed provisions regarding its structure, distribution and so 
forth, as was formerly the case. Under the new conditions only 
the general outlines are set forth in the social plan, and the methods 
necessary for carrying out the plan. In the Yugoslav economic 
system this is called planning the basic proportions. The plan is 
drawn up by the supreme federal representative bodies and by the 
organs of the federated republics with the participation of the 
councils of producers (under the new law which has already come 
into force). The general plan determines the size and distribution 
of the total national income, compulsory minimum standards for the 
utilisation of productive capacity in various types of economic 
activity, the means of carrying out the yearly investment pro- 
grammes and the percentage of their net income to be contributed 
by the different undertakings towards the general needs of society. 
Investment resources under the plan are of two kinds : compulsory 
investments for the creation of certain undertakings determined 
in the plan, and free investment resources made available to eco- 
nomic undertakings and institutions in the form of credit. When 
the social plans are being drafted any undertaking may make 
observations and objections to the National Assembly with regard 
to its obligations under the plan. The decision lies with the National 
Assembly, which must give its reasons. 

The planning system has thus become much more flexible. 
While making provision for the fulfilment of essential economic 
tasks and for the necessary co-ordination of production in the 
various industries it leaves enough freedom to undertakings to 
permit wide initiative in adjusting to market requirements. Each 
undertaking draws up its own work plan on the basis of its obliga- 
tions under the social plan with a view to the most efficient man- 
agement of its activities and the rational utilisation of the means at 
its disposal. Contracts with other undertakings in Yugoslavia or 
abroad are freely entered into by the undertaking for the fulfilment 
of its plan. 

The fact that there is a social plan to which undertakings are 
obliged to conform undoubtedly places certain limits on independence 
of management. It should not be forgotten, however, that these 
limits are concerned with the proportion of the undertaking’s 
income deducted to meet the common needs of the nation, which 
occurs under any form of economic organisation in the form of 
taxation, or with the compulsory performance of certain operations 
considered to be essential to the economy as a whole, for which 
the necessary credits are provided to enable the undertakings in 
question to expand their productive capacity. Such operations 
are mostly carried out by new undertakings created for the purpose. 
The minimum standards of utilisation of productive capacity 
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imposed on undertakings under the social plan constitute an obli- 
gation of a theoretical rather than a practical nature, since it is in 
their own interests to raise production as much as possible. No 
difficulty in this respect has occurred up to now in the operation 
of the social plan. 


The system of management of undertakings by workers in 
Yugoslavia, as will be seen from this brief account, is still in the 
process of development. The adjustments constantly taking place 
will doubtless call for new measures and additions of various kinds. 
Experience up to now has shown, however, the considerable advan- 
tages offered by this original and democratic form of economic 
administration ; on the basis of those advantages it may be argued 
that the system is already firmly established as part of the heritage 
of the working class in Yugoslavia. By socialised ownership of 
the means of production and by limitation of the State’s economic 
jurisdiction, a new type of Socialist economy has been created, 
based on the principle of free association of producers and new 
democratically elected economic organs independent of the state 
organisation. The new system encourages the wide use of initiative 
by the producers themselves in improving production and con- 
tributes to a continuous rise in labour productivity. 


(Translated from the Serbo-Croat.) 





























REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The International Radio Medical Centre 


Before the invention of radio-telegraphy and its widespread use by 
merchant vessels, seafarers who fell ill or were injured while at sea on vessels 
that carried no doctor were entirely dependent for their care and recovery 
on the knowledge and skill of the master or other members of the crew, whose 
medical knowledge was in most cases limited to essential first-aid and 
emergency treatment. With the advent of radio, however, it soon became 
apparent that the master could obtain medical help in case of need. 

The Joint I.L.0.-W.H.O. Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers 
decided at tts First Session in 1949 to include among the four items to be 
discussed at its Second Session in April 1954 the question of radio appeals 
for medical advice to ships at sea, in order to determine what international 
action it could suggest to secure fuller protection for seafarers. It requested 
the I.L.O. to prepare appropriate documentation for its discussions, and 
the Office therefore requested of member States information concerning the 
regulations governing the provision by radio of medical advice to ships 
at sea or, in the absence of regulations, details of arrangements for the 
provision of such advice. 

The Italian Government referred in its reply to the work of the Centro 
Internazionale Radio Medico (C.I.R.M.) in Rome, a private, ayy on 
making organisation offering medical advice by radio in Italian, French 
and English to ships of all nationalities in any part of the world. An account 
of the origin and the working of the Centre is given below. 


The International Radio Medical Centre was founded in Rome in 
1935 by Dr. Guido Guida. From that time until very recently the private 
offices of this specialist in eye, ear, nose and throat disorders have served 
not only as the consulting rooms of a private physician but also as the 
centre of a large radio network, which received appeals in three lan- 
guages for medical aid from ships of all flags throughout the world and 
transmitted expert medical advice in return. All the radio transmission 
and receiving equipment except one teletype machine have now been 
moved to larger quarters in the Italian Mercantile Marine Ministry, 
upon the roof of which the transmitting antenna is located. Although 
situated in the centre of a large city, the equipment is said to be quite 
free from outside electrical interference in the sending and receipt of 
radio messages. Close to the radio-room in the Ministry is an office 
reserved for the use of staff doctors of the Centre. It is provided with 
desks, telephones and medical record charts, where the progress of each 
seafarer-patient can be followed continuously while he is undergoing 
the treatment — by the Centre until he is cured or reaches a 
port. The staff doctor present need not be an experienced specialist, 
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as his chief function is to give immediate interim advice in emergency 
cases ; he refers any serious or difficult problems to one or more of the 50 
medical specialists who have agreed to give their expert assistance to 
this work without fee. The despatch and receipt of messages is also 
free of charge. 

The Centre can also be reached by radio-telephone by fishing boats 
and other vessels that have such equipment on board, and by small 
islands in the Mediterranean that have no resident doctor. The Centre 
has two radio stations at its disposal, one of 15 kilowatts power and the 
other of 1 kilowatt. It is said that the Centre can reach any part of 
the world’s sea areas, either directly or by relay with other land-based 
stations or ships’ radios, though contact may depend upon the time of 
day and local atmospheric conditions. 


Services Provided 


In addition to receiving urgent appeals for medical aid and sending 
appropriate advice by radio at any hour of the day or night, the Centre 
offers further services. In serious cases consultations and advice may 
be sent and received twice daily. If the information furnished by the 
master is insufficient to provide the basis for an adequate diagnosis the 
doctor on duty at the Centre requests additional information and a 
more detailed description of the symptoms. If the vessel concerned 
touches a port and the condition of the sick or injured seafarer requires 
his admittance to a hospital, the Centre makes contact with the hospital 
administration to ensure that the diagnosis and treatment established 
by radio consultation agrees with that established by the hospital, in 
order to improve the efficiency of the radio consultation service. 

Every day from 8 to 10 a.m., from 12 noon to 1 p.m., from 8 to 
10 p.m. and from 12 midnight to 1 a.m. G.M.T. the Centre offers a 
radio dispensary service which gives medical advice concerning cases 
that are not of an urgent nature or that have been the subject of radio 
medical consultation and are no longer considered critical. Descrip- 
tions of the progress of patients who are receiving treatment prescribed 
by the Centre are received at this time. 

Specific appointments are arranged at fixed hours for direct radio 
contact between the master of a vessel and the physician or group 
of physicians ashore for the purpose of obtaining the detailed informa- 
tion concerning the symptoms of a patient that the doctors require 
in order to make a satisfactory diagnosis. Twice daily, from 9 to 
9.05 a.m. and from 9 to 9.05 p.m., all ships’ radios are on the alert 
for receiving special calls from the Centre concerning the possible need 
for transferring sick or injured seamen from a nearby vessel or for 
retransmitting messages to another vessel with which the Centre is 
unable to establish direct radio contact. 

The Centre also offers a course in elementary medicine for the 
benefit of ships’ officers, in order to assist them in drafting radio requests 
for medical aid and to help them in sending an accurate description 
of a patient’s symptoms when the need arises. This course is given 
three times a week over the Centre’s station IRM on 12,500 kilocycles. 
These broadcasts are made in English as well as in Italian, for the 
benefit of masters and officers of foreign vessels. 

In co-operation with the Italian Air Ministry and the Ministry 
of the Navy, the Centre has established an air-sea rescue service for the 
transfer of seriously sick and injured seamen from vessels in the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea to hospitals ashore or to other vessels in the area which 
have a doctor on board. 

Dr. Guida has written and published a manual containing instruc- 
tions in Italian, English and French for the compilation of radio mes- 
sages requesting medical advice. This volume, which is required to 
be carried on all vessels of Italian registry, also contains a glossary 
of medical terms in the three languages. 

Finally, the Centre has recently completed arrangements for extend- 
ing its services to include the provision of medical advice by radio 
to the passengers and crews of commercial airlines, both while they 
are in the air and in case of accident. 

An indication of the growth and magnitude of the demand for the 
services provided by this organisation is given in the following table. 
It is of interest to note that at present approximately 20 per cent. 
of the appeals for medical aid come from vessels in the Mediterranean 
area and the remaining 80 per cent. from other sea areas of the world. 
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Two Examples 


Two examples are given below of the way in which the services 
operate. 

On 3 November 1948 the master of the vessel Saguro of the Pan- 
Transoceanic Company en route from Caripito, Venezuela, to Géte- 
borg, Sweden, sent an urgent message to the Centre that 32 of the 
36 members of the crew of the vessel, which had left Caripito on 28 Oct- 
ober, were suffering from irruptions of the skin resembling nettle-rash. 
The parts of the body most severely affected were the hands, fore- 
arms, throat, abdomen and thighs. The patients had no fever but 
suffered from intense itching. The rash appeared to be contagious. 

The consulting physician of the Centre informed the master that each 
patient should be given a dose of salts and placed on a light diet for a 
period of 24 hours. At the same time he requested further information. 

The master replied “ The rash appears between the fingers of the 
patients, who also have swollen fingers and blisters the size of grains 
of corn. The skin of some patients is inflamed, of others very pale. From 
some of the blisters a liquid is draining, but the majority are not open. 
General condition unchanged. No further difficulties to report except 
three-tenths to four-tenths degree of fever in some cases.” 
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Recalling that the vessel had just left a tropical region infested 
with small butterflies known as Yellowtails, the wings of which are 
covered with an irritating powder, the specialists of the Centre, taking 
into consideration the contents of the medical chest on board the ship, 
recommended the following treatment: olive oil, camphor, alcohol, a 
paste made up of distilled water and boric talcum, and 20 —— 
of essence of menthol to be applied to the inflamed areas. In addi- 
tion, in order to avoid possible secondary complications caused by 
incessant scratching of the itching areas, the physician recommended 
injections of penicillin or, if this was not possible, the administra- 
tion to patients having a fever of preparations with a sulphamide 
base. 

The following day the master of the vessel sent the following mes- 
sage: “The local application of the treatment recommended has 
diminished the rash. A slight disappearance of the rash in some parts 
of the body has been noticed. An increase of the rash is found only 
on the hands.” The attending physician replied by suggesting the 
daily application of two tablets of Urotropine dissolved in a bottle 
of mineral water and that the light diet should be continued for several 
days. 

This diagnosis and treatment were later confirmed as being correct. 
The patients were all subsequently cured. 

The following is an example of an air-sea rescue mission. On 
20 August 1951 an Italian fishing vessel in the Mediterranean, Nuova 
Maria, sent out an urgent radio appeal for help. A member of the crew 
had suffered a serious accident in which his right leg had been crushed, 
there had been much loss of blood and his condition was critical. The 
vessel’s message was received by Radio-Trapani and Radio-Anzio, 
stations which specialise in maintaining communications with fishing 
vessels. The appeal for aid was transmitted to the Centre in Rome, 
which sent an immediate message to the vessel giving instructions 
for stopping the haemorrhage and relieving the strain on the patient’s 
heart. It soon became apparent that immediate surgery would be 
required to save the fisherman’s life, and during the night the Centre 
made contact with the Air Rescue Unit at Vigna di Valle, and through 
this unit with the English and American Air Rescue Units in the Medi- 
terranean area, to inform them of the case and the possible need of their 
assistance. 

Early in the morning of 21 August three aircraft—an Italian Cant 
Z 506 based at Augusta, a British Lancaster from Malta and a United 
States Grumman from Tripoli were all in the air searching for the 
fishing vessel. After considerable difficulty the American aircraft 
sighted the vessel and came down on a rough sea to transfer the injured 
fisherman, whose condition was failing rapidly. The Centre kept in 
continuous touch with the vessel, the aircraft and maritime authorities 
at Mayzora, Trapani and Lampedusa through Radio-Viminale, Radio 
Ciampino and Radio Vigna di Valle. Some hours after the aircraft 
took off the Centre was informed that the injured fisherman had been 
taken to the King George V Hospital in Malta, his leg had been ampu- 
tated and he was out of danger. 


Unique Features of the Centre 


Although most of the countries of maritime importance in the world 
offer some type of medical service by radio to ships at sea (in 1953 there 
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was a total of 299 stations in 83 countries prepared to receive appeals 
for medical aid) the International Radio Medical Centre at Rome is 
unique in at least two important respects. First, it has been organised 
and functions for the primary purpose of — medical advice to 
ships at sea (and more recently aircraft) by means of its own radio 
facilities and staff. As far as can be determined, the services of this 
type provided in other countries function in the following manner. 

en an appeal is received by a coastal radio station from a ship at 
sea, the radio operator, whose main duties consist of sending and 
receiving commercial messages, makes contact with the nearest hospital, 
where arrangements may or may not have been made in advance for 
receiving such requests and providing appropriate replies. In at least 
some cases, the staff doctor or interne on duty may have had little 
or no experience in making diagnoses at a long distance from the patient. 
In some cases—where the advice of a specialist was required, or where 
the radio message was in a language other than that of the receiving 
country—there have been difficulties. 

Secondly the organisation and operation of the Centre at Rome 
differs from other such services in that it has been established and 
administered as a private, non-profit-making organisation, chiefly 
through the ‘efforts of one individual, Dr. Guida, often at personal 
expense to himself in both time and money. It would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, for one individual to organise and maintain the type 
of service now offered on an international basis by the Centre without 
the fcil co-operation of both private doctors and public agencies, but 
the results are a tribute to the organisational ability and humanitarian 
outlook of the founder and Secretary-General of the Centre. The origins 
and composition of the staff and equipment of the Centre are of interest 
in this connection. Five radio operators have been assigned to the 
Centre by the Italian Ministry of the Navy and another five by the 
‘Air Ministry ; they are under the technical direction of a naval officer. 
Two translators (for handling messages in English and French) have 
also been assigned by the Air Ministry. One radio transmitter has 
been supplied by the Navy, another by the Director of Police. The 
radio-telephone equipment and two teletype machines have been 
seein by the Ministry of Communications. The ships and planes 
or air-sea rescue work are provided as required and manned by the 
Air Ministry and the Ministry of the Navy. The medical specialists, 
numbering more than 50, who donate their time and knowledge to the 
Centre are directors or staff members of many of the large clinics and 
hospitals in Rome. 

A Bill was introduced on 27 November 1953 in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies for the granting of 16,180,000 lire annually to the Centre. 














The Right to Strike in France 


Some Recent Decisions of the Courts 


by 
G. R. LECOURT 


In the following study a lawyer reviews cases concerning strikes that 
have recently come before the French courts and attempts to deduce from 
the rulings given what is the law in France concerning strikes. The French 
Constitution adopted in 1946 established the right to strike within certain 
limits but did not define the limits. 


The French Constitution, which was promulgated on 27 October 1946 
after being adopted by a referendum of the French people, states in 
its Preamble that “the right to strike shall be exercised within the 
limits of the laws which regulate it”. However, although this Constitu- 
tion has been in force for over seven years, French law has not yet 
succeeded in determining exactly where these limits lie.1 The open 
hostility of the workers’ unions (which are afraid that the right to strike 
will be restricted) has nullified the schemes that various governments 
have pledged themselves to lay before Parliament at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The Collective Agreements Act of 11 February 1950? lays down 
in section 4 that “a strike shall not put an end to a contract of employ- 
ment unless the employee is found guilty of serious misconduct ”. 
It does not, however, indicate what such serious misconduct may 
involve. 

In view of the industrial disputes that have arisen since the Con- 
stitution was approved, the various bodies concerned with labour 
— (such as the conciliation boards, the civil courts and the 

upreme Court of Appeal) have endeavoured to build up a body of 
rules to remedy the imprecision of the law by fixing the limits within 
which the right to strike may be exercised and by defining the “serious 
misconduct ” that would justify termination of a contract of employ- 
ment. 

It is proposed in this article to examine these two points and to 
endeavour to establish what is the present attitude of the courts in 
France to this question. 


1 Members of the police force and special squads (C.R.S.) were deprived of the right 
to strike by Acts issued on 27 December 1947 and 28 September 1948. 


* For an English translation of the Act see I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1950 (Fr. 6A). 
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DETERMINATION OF THE LIMITS OF THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The first problems to be solved are whether every concerted stop- 

page of work in an undertaking can be regarded as a strike irrespective 

of its form and motives, and whether steps should be taken to notify 
the employer that the staff intends to go on strike. 

A judgment rendered by the Bordeaux civil court on 26 June 1952 
states: “It should be emphasised that the right to strike is neither 
absolute nor unconditional, for it has never been expressly recognised 
in law as having any special status ; consequently it may not be exercised 
except for the specific purposes for which it was established. The right 
itself ends where abusive practices begin. The Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of 27 October 1946 recognised the principle of the right to strike 
in order to maintain the balance of power in industrial relations between 
employers and employed by recognising the latter’s right to use an 
exceptional form of pressure in support of their demands, but only 
in so far as such demands have a bearing on their work and conditions 
of employment.” 

This principle that the object of a strike must be to support the 
workers’ occupational grievances (failing which it becomes an abusive 
practice) has been invoked by the majority of the courts in convicting 
workers who have called or taken part in strikes for reasons uncon- 
nected with their work. The vast majority of court proceedings have 
been occasioned by “ political” strikes, and it may be relevant to quote 
a ruling of the Supreme Court of Appeal on 17 April 1953, in which 
it declared a strike to be illegal on the grounds that it was “ essentially 
political . . ., the claim for a monthly payment on account merely 
serving as a pretext”. Similarly on 22 December 1952 the Chaumont 
civil court recalled that “the findings of the courts are unanimous 
in regarding strikes called for political objectives as abusive ” and that 
“a strike, to be legitimate, must spring from an unsatisfied grievance 
connected with the strikers’ work ”, and the Toulouse civil court decided 
on 11 June 1953 that while “ the right to strike is written in the Constitu- 
tion and the exercise of that right is perfectly legitimate and cannot 
in itself constitute misconduct for which a worker can be punished, 
the position may be different if the strike ceases to have a bearing 
on the strikers’ work and becomes an interference in public business 
and a form of pressure on the Government. To be legitimate, it must 
spring from specific and unsatisfied demands connected with the strikers’ 
work, and the courts are unanimous in regarding strikes called for 
political objectives as abusive.” This judgment by the Toulouse civil 
court is also interesting in that it reverses an earlier decision by the 
same court as to whether a strike becomes legitimate if grievances 
connected with the strikers’ work are associated with political con- 
siderations. On 29 November 1951 the court had declared a strike 
to be legitimate on the grounds that “ while the decision reached by 
the C.G.T. National Railwaymen’s Council has political objectives . . ., 
occupational considerations (wage increases, the retention of acquired 
benefits . . .) nevertheless seem to be one of the mainsprings of the 
movement”. In a judgment rendered on 11 June 1953, however, 
it declared a strike to be unlawful when “ reference was also made, 
but only as a third item, to a number of the workers’ grievances ; they 
were, however, of an extremely general nature . . ., and cannot be 
regarded as more than a pretext to give a semblance of le egality to what 
was in fact a purely political demonstration against the Government ’ 
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It is interesting to note that, at the time, the earlier judgment 
rendered by the Toulouse civil court agreed with the opinions expressed 
by the Supreme Court of Appeal in a ruling of 28 January 1951, when 
it recognised the legality of a strike which, though it had begun for 
reasons unconnected with the strikers’ work (it began as a protest 
against the arrest of workers in another undertaking) had subsequently 
become a general movement in support of claims for higher wages. 

The next important problems are, firstly, whether only stoppages 
of work that last a certain length of time can be considered to be strikes 
or whether stoppages lasting only a few hours must be included (irres- 
pective of whether or not they are subsequently repeated) and, secondly, 
whether a wilful lowering of output (“going-slow”) can constitute a strike. 

Court decisions are at variance on the time that must elapse before 
a stoppage of work can be regarded as a strike. Some judgments consider 
that a débrayage (a sporadic and short-lived movement which may or 
may not be repeated over several days) is not a strike within the full 
meaning of the term. Others, on the contrary, have found that legally 
there is no difference between the two. What makes it particularly 
difficult to lay down any rule in the face of these conflicting judgments 
is the fact that the judges themselves have usually based their opinions 
on other factors than the mere duration of the movement, such as the 
reasons behind it, the attendant circumstances or the damage suffered 
by the undertaking. 

On 21 December 1950 the magistrate at Isle-Adam quoted a ruling 
by the Supreme Court of Appeal of 30 March 1939 to the effect that 
“a short stoppage of work is in the nature of a simple expression of 
discontent devoid of any of the legal consequences of a strike properly 
so-called ”. On the basis of this ruling, he decided (as did the Supreme 
Court of Appeal itself on 20 November 1952) that “an interruption 
of work without warning ” was not a genuine strike. On 30 March 1951, 
however, the Troyes civil court denied the right of employers or the 
public authorities “ in the absence of laws or regulations, to set arbitrary 
maximum or minimum time-limits on the right to strike”. Other 
courts and magistrates, among them the magistrate at Salon (who 
stated on 7 April 1951 that “ no legal argument justifies the contention 
that, to constitute a strike, a stoppage of work must be of specific 
length or magnitude ”), the Seine civil court (in judgments passed on 
16 November 1950 and 27 June 1951) and the Epernay civil court (on 
18 January 1953) have refused to recognise any qualitative difference 
between strikes and débrayages. 

The courts do not apparently consider that a “ go-slow” policy 
constitutes a strike; it has been held that employers are justified in 
dismissing staff who follow such a policy and in paying lower wages 
corresponding to effective output (Versailles civil court, 30 April 1948), 
in making admission to a factory conditional upon a prior undertaking 
by the staff to carry out their work as usual (Saint-Nazaire civil court, 
19 December 1949) and in instituting procecdings to recover damages 
and unearned wages (Béthune civil court, 6 December 1950 and Mont- 
pellier civil court, 28 May 1951). In two rulings of 5 and 19 March 1953 
the Supreme Court of Appeal decided that no stoppage of work, and 
consequently no strike, occurs when a worker adopts a go-slow policy 
or deliberately adopts subnormal standards of work, and that the right 
to strike does not authorise an employee to work in any other manner 
than that laid down in his contract of employment or customary in his 
trade or occupation. 
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In some countries all strikes are prohibited by law until grievances 
have been submitted in writing or until the grievances have been exam- 
ined by arbiters or a conciliation board. There is no such rule in French 
law at present. Conciliation is admittedly ney under the Collective 
Agreements Act of 11 February 1950, but there is nothing to indicate 
that the conciliation has to precede the outbreak of the strike ; section 
5 merely states that “every collective labour dispute shall be imme- 
diately and compulsorily submitted to conciliation”. In fact, during 
the second reading of the Act on 11 Febru 1950, the National 
Assembly rejected the suggestion of the Council of the Republic that the 
section should read: “ Before any strike or lockout, every collective 
labour dispute shall be submitted to conciliation ”. 

Even so, the courts are virtually unanimous in considering that, 
if a strike is called without notice (irrespective of whether or not the 
collective agreement stipulates that notice must be given) or without 
the workers’ collective grievances having been submitted, this consti- 
tutes an abuse of the right to strike and entitles the employer to dismiss 
the strikers without notice and even to claim compensation for the 
period of notice not observed by the strikers. Examples of this view can 
be found in ew smery rendered by the Seine magistrates’ court on 
23 December 1948 and 18 March 1950, the Tulle civil court on 10 August 
1950, the Seine conciliation court on 11 July 1951, the Bourges concilia- 
tion court on 14 June 1952 and the Lille civil court on 21 October 1953. 
The reasoning behind this view is shown in the statement of the Seine 
magistrates’ court that “ quite obviously, a strike called without any 
notice whatsoever, where the workers simply come out in sympathy 
with others, thus presenting the employer with a fait accompli and 
damaging his interests without giving him a chance to consider possible 
concessions, constitutes an abuse of the right to strike and a case of 
serious misconduct justifying the termination of a contract of employ- 
ment”, and in the pronouncement of the Versailles civil court on 29 
February 1952 that “this strike was apparently diverted from its 
normal purposes, since at the time the strike was called there had been 
no refusal to consider the workers’ claims ; the strike would also seem 
to have been inspired by a spirit of malevolence and malice, since the 
first act of the strikers after calling it was to occupy the company’s 
factory and obstruct its normal operation”. 

In considering cases where strikers have failed to use the conciliation 
and arbitration machinery available, the courts have generally shown 
a readiness to recognise the legality of strikes called without any conci- 
liation having been attempted. This was the attitude of the Troyes 
civil court on 30 March 1951 and of the Seine civil court on 26 May 
1951 ; the latter ruled that, though the calling of a strike while negotia- 
tions are in progress is to be deprecated, it is not a case of serious mis- 
conduct if the decision to call the strike is reached “ after a long period 
of unfulfilled expectancy ”. It was also the attitude of the civil courts 
of Thionville (23 July 1951), Bourges (24 February 1953) and Toulouse 
(23 July 1953) ; the Toulouse court considered that conciliation was not 
compulsory, particularly since the reason for the strike in question was 
the workers’ desire to oppose dismissals at a time when the undertaking 
was continuing to work overtime, and their grievances had been unsuc- 
cessfully submitted to several meetings of the works committee. 

It is, however, interesting to note a number of judgments in which 
the opposite view was held. On 26 January 1951 the Rennes civil court, 
for example, ruled that, to be legal, a strike must be based on some 
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occupational grievance not satisfied through the ordinary channels of 
conciliation. The Dijon conciliation court also decided, on 28 November 
1952, that although conciliation is not compulsory, the calling of an 
unexpected strike in a public service to compel the employer to satisfy 
the workers’ grievances is an instance of serious misconduct. Finally, 
on 26 March 1953, the magistrate at Mauriac condemned as an abusive 
practice a strike that had been called without the dispute in question 
having been submitted to conciliation as provided in section 5 of the 
Act of 11 February 1950. 


DEFINITION OF “SERIOUS MISCONDUCT ” 


Section 4 of the Act of 11 February 1950 states that “ a strike shall 
not put an end to any contract of employment unless the employee is 
found guilty of serious misconduct ”. It is this concept of “ serious mis- 
conduct ” that we must now examine. First of all, proof of serious 
misconduct has to be established by the employer in respect of each 
of the strikers individually ; this was the ruling, based on an analysis 
of section 4 of the Act (where the word “ employee ” is in the singular), 
given by the magistrate at Ossun on 31 May 1950, the Seine and Caen 
civil courts on 26 May 1950 and 5 November 1952, and the Supreme 
Court of Appeal on 9 July 1951. The point at issue is whether serious 
misconduct is simply equivalent to an intent to harm (i.e., the striker 
acting with the proven intention of damaging the interests of his under- 
taking), as was the ruling of the Tulle civil court on 26 June 1951. 

Since the Act does not define “serious misconduct ”, the Minister 
of Labour requested the Council of State to provide a definition. In its 
reply on 31 March 1950 the Council began by noting that to give a 
definition of serious misconduct would be tantamount to “ fixing the 
limits within which it is possible to exercise the right to strike, which is 
a matter for the Legislature” ; it then expressed the view that “ the 
misconduct referred to in section 4 of the Act of 11 February 1950 is 
manifestly a marked and particularly grave misconduct which, in prin- 
ciple, evinces an intent to harm that cannot be excused by circumstances 
and which has to be assessed in each individual case ”. 

The question is extremely complicated and has led to court decisions 
as numerous as they are conflicting. To trace the different lines of 
argument, we must first examine the main charges levelled by employers 
against strikers and see how the courts have settled the disputes. 


(a) According to the latest ruling, given by the Supreme Court of 
Appeal on 29 May 1953, a stay-in or sit-down strike constitutes a case 
of serious misconduct only if it is sufficiently indicative of intent to 
harm, i.e., if it limits the freedom of non-participants to work or the 
employer’s right of ownership ; this is not the case, for example, if the 
strikers merely occupy a canteen or factory yard during normal working 
hours without preventing non-striking colleagues from working nor- 
mally and if the manager of the undertaking has not given them formal 
notice to withdraw. This same idea of a restriction on the right of 
ownership and the freedom of non-participants to work was the basis 
of a ruling by the Versailles civil court on 25 November 1950. 


(6) Interference with freedom to work, physical violence and sabot- 
age must have certain definite characteristics before they can constitute 
serious misconduct and be classified with the offences punishable under 
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sections 414 and 443 of the Penal Code. The courts have held that the 
mere fact of delaying the departure of a train, manning a strike picket 
or performing acts or gestures of a persuasive nature without there being 
actual constraint cannot constitute a charge against a striker. On the 
other hand, the menacing attitude of a strike picket (Montpellier court 
of appeal, 18 October 1949), the confinement of an — to the 
premises of a factory by constraint so violent as to be equivalent to 
assault and battery (Riom magistrates’ court, 7 December 1949), the 
exercise of physical constraint such as to have a direct influence on 
workers not participating in the strike comparable in effect with assault 
and battery (Su — Sect of Appeal, 21 November 1951 and the 
Bourges court o appeel 14 February 1952), the inducement of others 
to go on strike by the use of threatening language, violence, physical 
constraint, a menacing attitude or gestures (Avesnes magistrates’ court, 
29 May 1952) and the destruction of property (Supreme Court of 
Appeal, 12 December 1951) have all been held to constitute cases of 
serious misconduct. 


(c) Where essential safety services have to be maintained to protect 
the lives of workers not participating in a strike or the current or future 
production of an undertaking, the courts have recognised that a refusal 
to participate in the work involved is a case of serious misconduct 
(Supreme Court of Appeal, 25 May 1951) ; on the other hand it has not 
been regarded as serious misconduct for a supervisor at a union meeting 
to argue in favour of abandoning essential safety services (Supreme 
Court of Appeal, 19 June 1952). 


(d) Sympathetic strikes called in an undertaking where the workers 
have no grievances connected with their work are not always regarded 
as instances of serious misconduct. This was the ruling of the Nantes 
conciliation court on 21 July 1950 in a case where a single employee 
had gone on strike and where there seemed to be no question of a 
“concerted stoppage ” of work, as well as of the Seine civil court in 
two judgments passed on 5 and 21 June 1951. In the latter judg- 
ment the court noted that “a sympathetic strike is not always devoid 
of occupational considerations, since there is sometimes a relation between 
the interests of several categories of employees”. On the other hand 
the Supreme Court of Appeal, in a judgment rendered on 20 November 
1952, refused to recognise that a genuine strike occurred when the staff 
of an undertaking suddenly stopped work to demonstrate its support of 
the workers in another undertaking. 


(e) A striker who refuses to continue working when subject to a 
requisition order is guilty of serious misconduct ; this was the deci- 
sion of the court of appeal at Lyons on 18 April 1951 and the Dunkirk 
conciliation court on 12 February 1952. 


(f) Of the many rulings of the courts concerning charges of mis- 
conduct we may note the following : there is serious misconduct where 
an employee, by sounding a factory hooter, summons a meeting to 
decide on strike action when no decision has been reached by the body 
of the staff concerning a strike (Supreme Court of Appeal, 15 November 
1951) ; where only a small minority of the staff take part in the strike 
(Supreme Court of Appeal, 5 June 1953); or where an employee not 
associated with a strike refuses to carry out an order and his refusal 
is not equivalent to a strike (Supreme Court of Appeal, 21 July 1951). 
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On the other hand the following do not constitute serious mis- 
conduct : the fact that an employee resumes his work after the majority 
of the strikers (Supreme Court of Appeal, 19 June 1952); simple 
obedience to trade union instructions by a worker who fails to realise 
their real significance and merely adopts a passive attitude (Montlugon 
civil court, 29 April 1953) ; and the participation of a supervisor in a 
strike, “ trade union freedom and the right to strike being granted 
to all employees without distinction as to grade” (Supreme Court of 
Appeal, 27 March 1952). 


CONCLUSION 


Although the attitude of the courts to the problem has not yet 
been definitely fixed, and the Supreme Court of Appeal has not given 
its authoritative ruling on a number of important questions, it never- 
theless seems possible, even at this stage, to discern several of the guid- 
ing principles followed by French courts in applying what is still a very 
incomplete body of legislation. 

The courts have refused to recognise the legality of strikes called 
for reasons that are unconnected with the strikers’ work or which, 
while connected with their work, are merely used as pretexts. There 
is a tendency to consider that a go-slow policy is not an actual 
strike, but rather a failure to carry out a contract. The courts have also 
held it to be an abusive practice to call a strike before the workers’ 
grievances have been submitted and examined, though they admit 
that a preliminary attempt at conciliation is not essential, since, by 
what we would venture to regard as a mistake on the part of the Legis- 
lature, prior conciliation has not been made compulsory. 

The courts have further ruled that serious misconduct occurs if 
there is any interference with the right of ownership or the freedom 
to work, physical violence, sabotage or failure to maintain essential 
safety services. 

The principles that have been followed by the courts have found 
favour with the majority of theorists and also seem to correspond to 
the intentions of the Act. It is noteworthy that, during the second 
reading of section 4 in the National Assembly, a Minister was applauded 
when he stated: “ In itself, a strike which has a bearing on the strikers’ 
work and is conducted without unlawful or abusive practices is mani- 
festly not a breach of contract. On the other hand, in a strike that is 
called on grounds other than purely occupational or social grievances or 
which uses methods tantamount to misdemeanours in themselves, the 
employee is guilty of misconduct and is liable to be dismissed.” The 
Minister also had the support of the Assembly when he quoted, as his 
own opinion, the words of the Deputy Director of Public Prosecutions, 
as embodied in an Order by the Paris Court of Appeal on 13 July 1948: 
“It is true that the strike weapon is lawful in itself, and workers and 
employees have the right to use it, but this right has its limits, and a 
ae a well become unlawful by having unlawful purposes or 
methods.” 





(Translated from the French.) 





1 Journal officiel, Assemblée Nationale, Sitting of 8 Feb. 1950, pp. 1074 and 1079. 

















Development Planning in Pakistan 


Soon after the establishment of Pakistan in 1947 the Government 
of the new State began work on plans for developing the resources of the 
country as 1 ay as possible and raising the living standards of the people. 
In spite of the numerous difficulties that beset the country after it became 
independent—the organisation of a new administration, shortage of technical 
and administrative personnel, financial stringency and the influx of 
displaced persons'—a Development Board was established within six 
months and a Six-Year Development Programme was drawn up in June 
1950.2 The following article‘ gives an account of the Development Pro- 
gramme, its objectives and some of the results achieved.* 


Pakistan, rich in natural and human resources, had at the time of its 
inception negligible industries, a low level of economic development, 
meagre educational and health services and a poor agricultural yield. Asa 
consequence its income per head of population was one of the lowest 
in the world.‘ For instance in 1947, although it produced over 80 per 
cent. of the world’s jute and 1.2 million bales of cotton, it was without 
any jute mills and its cotton textile industry could consume only about 
0.1 million bales. For want of tanneries the entire production of hides 
was exported. It was estimated in 1951 that for each thousand persons, 
Pakistan consumed per year only 18 tons of coal, 1.3 tons of steel and 3.6 
tons of cement, produced only 109 kW. of electric power, and had only 


1 The number of these rose to some 8 million (about 10 per cent. of the entire population). 
Cf. “ Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Displaced Persons in Pakistan ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 3, Mar. 1952, pp. 379-385. 


2 The principal sources used for this article include the following publications of the 
Government of Pakistan: Ministry or Economic Arrarrs : Six-Year Development Pro- 
gramme of Pakistan (1951-57); Pakistan Looks Ahead (1951) and Rules of Procedure for 
Economic Council, Planning Commission and Planning Subcommissions; Press INFORMA- 
TION DEPARTMENT : Pakistan Day : Sixth Anniversary Series ; STATE BANK OF PAKISTAN : 
Speech delivered by Mr. Zahid Husain, Governor of the Bank, on 20 Sept. 1952 to the Fourth 
Annual General Meeting of the Bank and Report of the Central Board of Directors for the Year 
ended 30 June 1953. Other sources used include : Pakistan Today and Tomorrow and The 
Second Year, Pakistan (1948-49) (Karachi, Pakistan Publications) ; The Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, Report by the Com- 
monwealth Consultative Committee (Cmd. 8080), H.M. Stationery Office, Nov. 1950; 
and First Annual Report of the Consultative Committee on Economic Development in 
South and South-East Asia (Cmd. 8529), H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 


3 An article entitled “ Development Planning in India” appeared in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 186. 


* According to the U.N. Statistical Office, income per head of population in U.S. dollars 
in 1949 was 51 in Pakistan as compared with 100 in Egypt, 482 in France, 57 in India 
(1948-49), 85 in Iran and Iraq, 235 in Italy, 125 in Lebanon, 856 in New Zealand (1949-50), 
849 in Switzerland, 773 in the United Kingdom and 1,453 in the U.S.A. (National and Per 
Capita Incomes of Seventy Countries, 1949, Statistical Papers, Series E. No. 1, New York, 
1950). 
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16 locomotives per million persons.? It had one doctor per 6,000 persons 
and one nurse per 43,000. Long before Pakistan could enunciate clearly 
its social and economic policy, the need to raise the people’s standard 
of living from very near the minimum requirements of life was urgent 
and, sharpened by the egalitarian message of Islam and the hope and 
enthusiasm of a new-born nation, it became imperative. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Early in 1948 the Government of Pakistan established a Development 
Board with a view to co-ordinating various development schemes. As 
the accomplishments of the Board were no substitute for an integrated 
plan of “consumption, production, investment, trade and income 
distribution in accordance with social objectives set by bodies repre- 
sentative of the nation”, it was terminated in January 1951. It had, 
however, examined 212 schemes sponsored by various Ministries of the 
Central Government and provincial governments, and had approved 
111 schemes involving a total cost of about 1,126 million rupees. 


S1x-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Planning for economic development received an impetus from a 
conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers held in Colombo in 
January 1950, where it was decided to set up a Consultative Committee 
with the object of finding ways and means to assist the countries of 
South and South-East Asia to raise the standard of living of their peoples. 
The first meeting of the Committee was held at Sydney in May 1950 ?, 
where it was agreed that the Commonwealth countries should establish 
a Technical Co-operative Scheme and draw up development programmes 
covering a period of six years from 1 July 1951.8 Pakistan’s Six-Year 
Programme was prepared within three months of the meeting. 


Objectives of the Programme 


The social and economic objectives of the Government’s policy have 
always been “to develop the resources of the country as rapidly as 
possible so as to promote the welfare of the people, provide adequate 
living standards and social services, secure social justice and equality 
of opportunity and aim at the widest and most equitable distribution 
of income and property ”.4 ‘The Six-Year Programme, however, is 
essentially a programme of basic development intended to prepare the 
country for further advancement, and does not promise impressive 
results in terms of improvements in the living standards of the people. 
It is based on the assumption that Pakistan must continue to be essen- 


1 Cf. the corresponding figures for the United Kingdom : 3,884, 194, 148, 1,033 and 410; 
and for the United States : 3,473, 364, 229, 2,296 and 309. 

2 The Committee comprised initially Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom and its territories in Malaya and British Borneo. Burma 
attended the fourth meeting of the Committee (Karachi, Mar. 1952) as a full member ; 
Nepal, which also attended, accepted the invitation of the Committee to become a member. 

® The second meeting of the Committee was held in London in September 1950, where 
the development programmes prepared by the Commonwealth Governments in the area 
were considered and incorporated in a report entitled The Colombo Plan for Co-operative 
Economic Development in South and South-East Asia. 

4 Government of Pakistan Resolution concerning the establishment of a Planning Board 
(Gazette of Pakistan, Extraordinary, 18 July 1953, pp. 939-940). 
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tially an agricultural country and emphasises the development of 
essential industries and services. 
Analysis of the Programme 


Table I indicates the broad allocation of resources under principal 
heads. 


TABLE I. ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES IN THE SIX-YEAR 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 











Item (callin tupess) | Percentage 

68 EO eS Se 820 32 
Transport and communications. .... . 530 20 

Railways (200) 

Roads (100) 

Ports (140) 

Telecommunications (90) 
Basi end power ..6 2. sss she ee oe 470 18 
Industry and miming?. . . .....s-s 490 19 
eee ee ee ee 290 11 

Housing (40) 

Health and medical (40) 

Education (100) 

Technical training, polytechnics (90) 

Water supply (20) 

Total... 2,600 100 

















Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, p. 22. 
1 Excluding coal. 


It will be noted from table I that the highest priority is given to 
agriculture, which is allotted 32 per cent. of the total outlay. Transport 
and communications, fuel and power, and industry and mining each 
receive about equal shares—20, 18 and 19 per cent. respectively. This 
leaves only 11 per cent. for various social services. 


Agriculture. 


In view of the fact that at least 80 per cent. of the oe of 
Pakistan depends on agriculture for its livelihood and that the yield 
per acre is very low, the programme gives particular emphasis to various 
aspects of agricultural development. For instance, out of a total of 
820 million rupees, 357 million rupees are allocated to irrigation and 
anti-waterlogging } measures ; it is expected that 6 million acres will 
benefit, and 4 million acres will come under double cropping, according 
to the system of water distribution. A sum of 271 million rupees is 
devoted to the provision of improved seeds and fertilisers and the 
mechanisation of agriculture. Land settlement projects are allotted 
159 million rupees. 

The expected increase in agricultural production, as a result of these 
measures, 1s shown in table II. 

1It has been estimated that over 2.3 million acres of arable land are waterlogged in 
West Pakistan and as many as 40,000 acres get waterlogged every year. 
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TABLE II. INCREASE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
UNDER THE PROGRAMME 


(Production in thousands of tons) 








Increase Increase 
Sous Present [a — to due to ; Total ——- 
output 1957 bl vei | *e*S* | in output 
Cereals and pulses . . | 15,046 17,596} 1,848 702 | 2,550 17 


Food cash crops (oil- 
seeds, vegetables, 
sugar-cane, fruits, 
tea). ......{| 5,004} 9,309] 3,055 | 1,250 | 4,305 86 


Total food crops . | 20,050 | 26,905 | 4,903 | 1,952 | 6,855 34 





Non-food cash crops 
(jute, tobacco, cot- 
Ses 6 kb se + el Eee ee 122 66 188 14 


Grand total . . | 21,409 | 28,453 5,025 | 2,018 | 7,043 33 
































Source : The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, p. 23. 


Apart from the increases indicated in table II, production of fodder is 
expected to increase by 48 million tons and milk pomnene by 1.3 million 
tons. Notable increases expected are : oil-seeds, 220 per cent. ; vegetables, 
68 per cent. ; fruits, 90 per cent. ; cotton, 27 per cent. ; jute, 10 per cent. 
Furthermore, the output of rice is expected to increase by more than 
500,000 tons, sufficient to meet the needs of Eastern Pakistan. 


Fuel and Power. 


Cheap and abundant power supply is essential for the speedy indus- 
trialisation of any underdeveloped country. To make up for the defi- 
ciency on account of inadequate fuel resources, Pakistan is concentrating 
on the generation of hydro-electric power. At the time of the partition, 
the installed capacity in Pakistan was 71,000 kW. It has now risen to 
140,000 kW. The hydro-electric power potential in the country is 
estimated to be not less than 80 million kW.? 


Transport and Communications. 


Intense pressure during and after the war, together with the inade- 
quacy of repairs and the almost entire absence of replacement, had 
reduced the Pakistan transport system to a very low level of efficiency. 
The Programme provides 200 million rupees for 170 new engines, 1,950 
new wagons, 310 new carriages and the replacement of 3 million sleepers. 

Out of 140 million rupees allotted for the development of ports, 
130 million rupees are for the improvement of the port of Chittagong, 


1 The cultivation of oil-seeds, pulses and vegetables is emphasised with a view to 
improving the nutritional value of the common man’s food. The objective of the Programme 
is to provide 2,600 calories per man per day, as recommended by the F.A.O. 


2 Estimated by the Government of Pakistan. 
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in order to increase. its handling capacity from 1.8 million tons? to 
4 million tons a year. 


Industry and Mining. 


The Programme contemplates the establishment of 6,000 looms with 
the capacity to produce 200,000 tons of jute goods a year, working in 
double shift. It provides for 24 additional cotton mills, which will 
increase the production of cloth from about 450 million yards to some 
1,350 million yards ; this, together with annual imports of 150 million 
yards, will give about 17 yards per head.* Other provisions include the 
establishment of a — mill, to use local raw material and capable of 
an annual output of 30,000 tons, and of factories for the manufacture 
of sugar, ceramics, glass, chemicals and fertilisers. 


Social Services. 


Social services, which are normally financed, both for capital and 
recurrent expenditure, out of the revenues of the provincial govern- 
ments and municipalities, are allotted 180 million rupees for capital 
expenditure. Of this, 40 million rupees will cover the capital cost of 
housing, 40 million the expansion of health and medical services (600 
new rural and 600 mobile dispensaries and 120 new hospitals), and 100 
million the expansion of educational facilities (4,460 primary schools, 
1,456 middle schools, 400 high schools, 15 teachers’ training schools 
and two teachers’ training colleges). Out of 90 million rupees earmarked 
for technical training and polytechnics, 40 million are for the establish- 
ment of technical institutes and research laboratories and 50 million 
for scholarships for training abroad in scientific and technical subjects. 


Administration of the Programme 


In order to implement the Programme, the Government established 
an autonomous administrative machinery consisting of an Economic 
Council, aided and advised by a Planning Commission and a number of 
subcommissions. Furthermore, a planning wing was established in the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs and a Financial Adviser’s Division in the 
Ministry of Finance to deal with questions relating to development. 

The Economic Council consists of the Prime Minister (chairman) and 
the Ministers for Food and Agriculture, Communications, Finance and 
Economic Affairs, Commerce, and Industries. Its functions are to 
implement the Programme, sanction projects under it, report to the 
Government on its progress and to maintain liaison with the organisation 
that may be set up according to the agreement reached in the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Economic Development in South and South-East 
Asia. Subject to the general control of the Government, the Council is 
entirely autonomous and has the power to appoint consultants, experts 
and officials and to determine methods and agencies for carrying out 
various plans. 

The Planning Commission consists of the Minister of Economic 
Affairs (chairman) and representatives of various Ministries of the 


1 At the time of the partition, the handling capacity of Chittagong was no more than 
600,000 tons a year ; this was later increased to 1.8 million tons at a cost of 10 million rupees. 
2In 1949 Pakistan imported 200 million yards of cloth which, combined with 500 
million yards (including the handloom production out of the imported yarn) produced 
locally, gave an average consumption of 9 yards per head. 
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Central Government as well as of provincial governments. Its principal 
functions are to co-ordinate development schemes, recommend priorities 
among them, promote their progress and educate the public in order to 
secure their enthusiastic co-operation for their implementation. All 
schemes involving a total cost of 500,000 rupees and over (non-recurring), 
or 100,000 rupees and over (recurring), must be referred to the Commis- 
sion ; those involving less may be dealt with by the Central Ministry or 
the provincial government concerned. 


GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


Fully conscious of the industrial backwardness of the country, the 
Government of Pakistan lost no time in convening an Industries Confer- 
ence in December 1947, at which all the provinces and states of Pakistan 
were represented. As a result, the Statement of Industrial Policy of the 
Government of Pakistan was published in April 1948. 

It was agreed that in order to ensure the industrial development of 
Pakistan on sound lines industrial planning should be in a large measure 
the responsibility of the Central Government. However, the central 
planning is limited, for the present, to 27 industries such as cement, 
coal, electrical equipment, heavy chemicals and engineering industries, 
iron and steel, machine tools, sugar, salt, textiles and paper. 

As regards the relation of the State to industry, it was decided that 
every encouragement should be given to private enterprise in the field 
of industrialisation. Monopolies and public utilities were to be national- 
ised, however, and the following industries were to be owned and 
operated by the State : 

(i) arms and munitions of war ; 
(ii) the generation of hydro-electric power ; 

(iii) the manufacture of railway wagons, telephones and telegraph 
and wireless apparatus. 

These exceptions are being further narrowed down by the elimination 
of the last mentioned item, as some initiative has already been taken by 
private industrialists to set up factories for the manufacture of railway 
wagons and telephones in the country. 

The Government reserved its right, however, to take over or partici- 
pate in any other industrial concern vital to the security or economic 
well-being of the State. It would also enter those fields of industry where 
private capital was not forthcoming in sufficient amounts. It would fix 
industrial targets, determine the location of industry and allocate 
materials in short supply. Proper conditions of work were also guaran- 
teed to labour. 

The Government has granted relief from taxation by exempting 
new industrial undertakings, during the first five years beginning with 
1948-49, from certain charges under income tax, supertax and business 
profits tax. It has granted special depreciation allowances and a reduced 
customs duty on industrial raw materials and products, and provided 
protection to certain indigenous industries. 

For the purpose of promoting certain industries the Government 
set up by an Act of the Legislature a corporation entitled “ The Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation”. The Corporation has been 
entrusted with the development of industries such as jute, paper, heavy 
engineering, shipbuilding, heavy chemicals, fertilisers, cement, sugar 
and textiles. The Corporation has within a short time engaged in the 
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establishment of jute mills, paper mills, including strawboard and card- 
board factories, woollen mills, sugar mills, cement factories, a caustic soda 
factory, a sulphuric acid-superphosphate factory and a Karachi —— 
All these enterprises are at different stages of progress. A number of other 
schemes, such as the establishment of a shipyard at Khulna, iron and 
steel factories and a newsprint factory, are under examination by the 
Corporation. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The Government welcomes the investment of foreign capital provided 
(i) it does not claim any — privileges and (ii) Pakistani nationals 
are given the option to subscribe a certain proportion (51 per cent. in 
13 industries, — cement, coal, cotton spinning and weaving mills, 
fish canning and fish oils, the generation of electric power other than 
hydro-electric power, glass and ceramics, heavy chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, minerals, preserved and prepared foods, power alcohol, ship- 
building, sugar, and tanning and leather, and 30 per cent. in others) of 
the capital in the undertakings established by foreign enterprise. The 
latter provision, however, is applied flexibly where local capital is not 
forthcoming. 


FINANCING OF THE PROGRAMME 


Of the total outlay of 2,600 million rupees, 2,200 million are to come 
from pubiic investment and 400 million from private investment. It 
is expected, furthermore, that private investment outside the 
Programme, together with the expenditure on the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons, will rise gradually and may amount to 450 million 
rupees, increasing the total investment requirement to 3,050 million 
rupees during 1951-57. Internal financing resources are expected to 
supply 1,700 million rupees—200 million annually or 1,200 million 
during the six years out of savings and 500 million as a result of increases 
in the public revenue from existing taxes because of the expected rise 
in incomes and the introduction of certain economies in public expendi- 
ture. In order to carry out the total investment programme, therefore, 
the Government is expected to run a balance-of-payments deficit of 
1,350 million rupees. Of this, the Government expects to draw from 
its sterling balances to the extent of 150 million rupees and to secure 
the remainder (1,200 million rupees) from other external sources. If this 
amount is not forthcoming the Programme will need to be modified and 
to some extent curtailed. 


Budgetary Provisions 


In spite of considerable fluctuations in its revenue? the Central 
Government has continued to allot increasing amounts for capital 
expenditure on development schemes, as shown in table III. 

It will be noted from table III that the 1953-54 budgetary allot- 
ment for development schemes is five times that of 1948-49, although 
the increase in government revenue was from 667.6 million rupees 
in 1948-49 to only 986 million rupees in 1953-54. Furthermore the 
Central Government has established funds from the revenue surpluses 
of 1950-51, 1951-52 and 1952-53, amounting to a total of 513 million 


1 Decline in revenue in 1952-53 and 1953-54 as compared with 1951-52 was due mainly 
to a heavy fall in receipts from customs, sales tax and income tax, as well as the increased 
assignment of central revenues to the provinces under the Raisman award. 
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TABLE III. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT'S BUDGETARY 
ALLOTMENTS FOR DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


(Millions of rupees) 





Item 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 





Revenue receipts . | 667.6 | 885.8 {1,277.2 |1,449.7 |1,245.91) 986.02 
Direct outlay . . 49.3 | 105.7 82.6 | 171.7 | 300.9 | 368.6 


Loans to provinces 
and other bodies 59.5 62.0 77.2 | 117.7| 104.0 | 192.2 


Total . . . | 108.8 | 167.7 | 159.8 | 289.4 | 404.9 | 560.8 
































Source : Press INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, Government of Pakistan: “ Financial and Economic Pro- 
gress of Pakistan”, special article No. 8/53 in Pakistan Day : Sixth Anniversary Series. 
1 Revised estimate. 2 Budget estimate. 


rupees, for social uplift and economic development, which are largely 
utilised in the form of grants to the various units of Pakistan.’ 


Credit Facilities 


At the time of the partition, Pakistan had very inadequate credit 
facilities and there was no central monetary authority. The State 
Bank of Pakistan was established on 1 July 1948 to encourage the 
growth of banking and to provide facilities for the training of banking 
personnel.2 The Government also sponsored the establishment in 
November 1949 of the National Bank of Pakistan with an authorised 
capital of 60 million rupees, of which 25 per cent. was subscribed by 
the Government.$ 

With a view to expanding credit facilities the Government also 
established (i) the Pakistan Refugees’ Rehabilitation Finance Corpora- 
tion in May 1948 to provide financial assistance to displaced persons ; 
(ii) the Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation ; (iii) the Agricultural 
Development Finance Corporation in July 1952 to mobilise domestic 
savings for agricultural development and (iv) the House Building Finance 
Corporation in November 1952 to grant loans for house building.‘ 


THE Two-YEAR PRIORITY PROGRAMME 


An examination of the Six-Year Development Programme, which 
had been hurriedly prepared, revealed certain inadequacies and omis- 
sions. Furthermore, as a result of the Korean War and the deterioration 


1 Speech by Mr. MoHAmmap ALI, Minister for Finance, on the presentation of the 1953-54 
budget (Constituent Assembly (Legislature) of Pakistan Debates, Vol. 1, No. 4, 14 Mar. 1953, 
p. 152). 

2 As a result, by 10 April 1953, Pakistan had 32 scheduled banks with 213 offices, and 
deposits held by them stood at 1,462.10 million rupees as compared with 880.50 million 
rupees on 2 July 1948. 

8 By the middle of 1953 it had 49 branches as compared with eight in 1950 ; its deposits 
reached a maximum of 286 million rupees in 1952. 

* Of these (i) had an authorised capital of 30 million rupees, wholly subscribed by the 
Government ; (ii), (iii) and (iv) had authorised capital, respectively, of 30 million, 50 million 
and 50 million rupees, the Government subscribing 51 per cent. in each case. 
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of the international situation, the supply of plant and machinery and 
other essential commodities needed for various development projects 
became precarious. The Government appointed a committee of experts 
to review carefully the development needs of the country and to make 
recommendations for making its economy as self-sufficient as possible 
in basic needs within a period of two years. On the basis of these recom- 
mendations the Government selected a number of priority projects, 
together known as the Two-Year Priority Programme (1951-53), which 
are given in table IV. 


TABLE IV. PROJECTS UNDER TWO-YEAR PRIORITY 


PROGRAMME 
Project Estimated cost 
(million rupees) 
Transport and communications : 

1. Construction of commercial dry dock, Karachi. .... . 12.1 
2. Expansion of ship-repairing facilities in East Pakistan. . . 30.0 
3. Formation of a National Steamship Corporation. ..... 30.0 
4. Purchase of 15 ocean-going steamers . . Tre te 
5. Establishment of a Mercantile Marine Academy , 3.1 
6. Purchase of three Convair aircraft . oy te 6.5 
7. Line stores factory . 1.0 
8. Telephone factory . 3.3 

9. Installation of wireless transmitters, receivers and aerial equip- 
ment .. 5.0 

10. Installation of high- frequency radio eq: ‘pment for w telegraphs 
and telephones . 6.8 


Fuel and Power : 
11. Additional capacity thermal stations at— 


Karachi . . - - 30,000 kW. 
Hyderabad (Sind) . « 15,000 kW. 
Lyallpur (Punjab) . . 40,000 kW. 135.7 
Ges ss se) ——sf re ' 
Khulna ..... . 10,000 kW. 
Narayanganj ... . 39,000 kW. 


Industry and Mining : 
12. Wires and cables plant . . . 
13. Cotton textiles—additional 250, 000 spindles : 
14. Steel melting, re-rolling and oe mills . 
15. Leather and footwear . bia 74 eas cw 
16. Cement—two factories 
17. Jute mills—four of 500 looms each. . ; 
18. Strawboards, boxboards, etc.—three factories . 
19. Caustic soda . . ; 
20. Poweralcohol. . ; 
21. Pharmaceuticals and chemicals . 
22. Rubber tyres and tubes . , 
23. paar seed oil mills—two plants of “50, 000 tons annual 


ans! 


—+-bo 
AN LOWS WwW oO 
oooumocouce 


capacity . : 4.5 
24. Coal-tar distillation pilot plant : 1.1 
25. Antimony ore refinery . , 0.5 
26. Establishment of a pool of drilling machines . _— 

Agriculture : 

27. Provision of cold storage for potato seeds—two plants . 2.0 
28. Purchase of equipment for animal husbandry... . . 6.6 
29. Purchase of trawlers and launches for fisheries . 2.0 


Source: Report of the Consultative Committee on E ic Development in South and South-East Asia, 
Fourth Meeting, Karachi, 1952, pp. 35-36. 
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It will be noted from table IV that the two-year programme gives 
priority to projects relating to transport and communications, in parti- 
cular shipping, thermal plants and a number of essential industries, 
including cotton textiles, jute manufacture, cement and pharmaceutics. 

Since 1952 two factors, namely the emergence of recessional tenden- 
cies and serious food shortage, have affected adversely the implementa- 
tion of Pakistan’s development programme. As a result of the first, 
the main problem during 1952-53 was the lack of adequate finances ', 
and the shortage of food? has compelled the Government to take 
energetic measures for the execution of projects relating to irrigation 
and the improvement of agricultural production through the use of 
better seeds and fertilisers and improved methods of cultivation. 


ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER THE PROGRAMME 


In spite of numerous difficulties, particularly since 1952, Pakistan 
has made, during the first two years * of the Programme, considerable 
progress towards its implementation in different sectors of the economy. 


Power. 


The installed capacity in Pakistan has increased from 71,000 kW. 
in August 1947 to about 140,000 kW. Of the principal hydro-electric 
projects undertaken by the Government, the power station at Rasul 
(Punjab), with an installed capacity of 22,000 kW., began to function 
in April 1952 *; the capacity of the Malakand (North-West Frontier 
Province) project, which was inaugurated in December 1951, has been 
increased by 10,000 kW. ; and the Dargai (N.W.F.P.) project, which 
was started in 1948-49 and will be completed soon, will generate 
20,000 kW. 

The Government has sanctioned three more hydro-electric projects : 
the Mianwali (Punjab) project, with an installed capacity of 100,000 kW., 
will generate 50,000 kW. within three years and will be completed 
by 1956; the Warsak (N.W.F.P.) project will have a total generating 
capacity of 150,000 kW.; and the Karnafuli (East Bengal) project 
will have an initial installed capacity of 80,000 kW. 

In East Bengal, three projects are under way at Sidhirganj (39,000 
kW.), Chittagong (6,000 kW.) and Goalpara (10,000 kW.). 


1 For instance, Pakistan’s foreign exchange earnings declined (owing largely to a very 
serious fall in the prices of fibres, as jute and cotton constitute 90 per cent. of Pakistan’s 
exports) from 2,880 million rupees in 1951 to 1,920 million in 1952; they are estimated at 
about 1,500 million rupees in 1953. 


2 As a result, 800,000 tons of wheat had to be imported by the end of April 1953, and 
another 1.5 million tons had to be imported to avert widespread famine. Of this, 
Canada and Australia offered to supply 100,000 tons and 45,000 tons respectively as part 
of the Colombo Plan aid, and 1 million tons are expected from the United States (statement 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Pakistan Times (Lahore), 23 May, 1953). 


3 Statistics relating to progress are taken, for the most part, from various articles for 
Pakistan Day : Sixth Anniversary Series made available in advance for publication on or 
phy August 1953. Where no specific date is given, they relate to about the middle 
° ‘ 

“It can supply 11,900 kW. throughout the year, sufficient to operate 1,860 tube wells 
required for the reclamation of vast tracts of waterlogged land and to supply electricity 
to 28 towns in the Punjab. 
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Most of the machinery has been ordered for six key thermal sta- 
tions, which will have a total capacity of 140,000 kW. 


Agriculture and Irrigation. 


Sind. The Lower Sind (or Kotri) Barrage, started in February 1952, 
is expected to be completed by March 1954, It will irrigate 2.75 million 
acres of land, including 1.5 million acres owned by the State, and pro- 
vide 10,000 kW. of power. 


East Bengal. A detailed survey is being conducted for the execu- 
tion of the Ganges Kobadak multi-purpose scheme, which is expected 
to irrigate an area of 2.7 million acres. Of the two pilot land reclama- 
tion schemes! in operation, the Dinajpur scheme, which is expected 
to reclaim 3,525 acres of waste land, is nearing completion, and 396 fami- 
lies have already been settled in the area. Considerable progress has 
also been made in respect of the Sylhet scheme for the reclamation 
of 10,000 acres of waste land, and 250 families have been settled. The 
Power Pump Irrigation Scheme, which provides for the purchase of 
100 power pumps every year for a period of five years, and the Mechan- 
ical Cultivation Project, which aims at the purchase of 500 tractors 
for the reclamation of waste land, are expected to bring under cultiva- 
tion 82,800 and 75,000 acres of land respectively. 


The Punjab. The Thal Project *, which is expected to cover a total 
area of 2 million acres, of which about 1.5 million will be irrigated, 
has made rapid —— under the Thal Development Authority and 
is expected to completed in 1953-54. The main work on the 
irrigation project was finished in the first quarter of 1952.* So far, 
9,200 displaced families have been settled on 149,000 acres of land 
and 1, tenant families on government farms, and 5,469 houses have 
been constructed in rural and urban areas. 

Preliminary work has been started on Taunsa rye (Indus), 
which is expected to irrigate about 1.3 million acres of land, including 
0.7 million for the first time. 

Two other important irrigation schemes, the Rasul Tube Well 
Project *, and the Bombanwali Ravi-Bedian Link, are expected to be 
completed soon. 

North-West Frontier Province. The Kurram Garhi Weir is expected 
to irrigate 120,000 acres of land already under cultivation and enable 
150,000 acres to be brought under the plough for the first time. 

Baluchistan. The Nari Bolan irrigation scheme, which is expected 
to irrigate 170,000 acres and to generate 1,000 kW. of power, is in hand. 
Most of the five other irrigation schemes, started in 1948, have been 
completed. 


Industry. 
Textiles. Pakistan has made very appreciable progress in the develop- 
ment of the textile (jute, cotton and wool) industry. 





1 East Bengal has 2.6 million acres of cultivable waste land. 

2 A combination of three projects relating respectively to irrigation, colonisation and 
road construction. 

3 A total of 230 miles of main canals and branches, and 1,137 miles of distributories 
were completed, and 600 miles of channels were opened for irrigation. 

‘ It aims at the installation of 1,860 tube wells and is expected to reclaim about 300,000 
acres of land. 
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The Six-Year Plan fixed a target of 6,000 looms for the jute industry 
in January 1952. The Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation 
now aims at establishing jute mills aggregating 6,000 looms. These 
mills are the Adamjee Jute Mills, Ltd., Narayanganj (3,000 looms) ; 
the Crescent Jute Mills, Ltd., Khulna (500) ; the People’s Jute Mills, 
Khulna (750) ; the Amin Jute Mills, Chittagong (500) ; the Is — Jute 


Mills, Chittagong (500) ; and the A. ‘A. Gahni Jute Mills, near 
(250). 

The remaining 500 looms are also e gen to be set up at Khulna. 
The total capital outlay on all the mills is estimated at 165 million 
rupees, and government investment in the industry amounts to 65 million 
rupees ; it was expected that the target would be reached by the end 
of 1953. 


Cotton. There has been spectacular progress in the development of 
the cotton textile industry. As against 178,000 spindles and 4,824 looms 
at the time of partition, there are now 950,000 spindles and 12,500 looms 
either intalled or in the course of installation The target of 1 million 
spindles in the Six-Year Programme has nearly been reached. If the 
whole of this capacity works on a two-shift basis it is capable of producing 
641.25 million yards of cloth per annum, which is sufficient to provide 
8.02 yards per head for the population of 80 million. There are indications 
that by the end of 1954 total spindles and looms in operation will be 
1,889,000 and 25,000 respectively. 


Woollens. Eight woollen mills with an installed capacity of 5,146 
woollen spindles and 9,652 worsted spindles have been established in 
West Pakistan and have gone into production. Two woollen textile mills 
are being set up by the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation, 
one at Bannu (N.W.F.P.) and one at Harnai (Baluchistan), each with 
2,340 spindles and 24 looms. A third mill is also being established by the 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation in the Thal area (Punjab) 
in partnership with private enterprise and the Thal Development 
Authority. 


Paper. A paper mill with a capacity of 30,000 tons of finished 
paper per annum at Chandragona in East Bengal will soon come into 
production. 

Other important schemes approved by the Government relate to 
the manufacture of strawboard, cement, wires and cables, leather goods 
and footwear and the extraction and refining of cotton-seed oil, etc. 


hittagong 


Communications. 


A commercial dry dock, about 550 feet in length, is being built at 
Karachi to provide shipbuilding and ship-repairing facilities. Schemes 
have been sanctioned for the expansion and modernisation of the 
Government Dockyard at Narayanganj and the development of the port 
of Chittagong. 

A scheme for the rehabilitation of Pakistan railways at an estimated 
cost of 163.7 million rupees has also been sanctioned. 

Among other important communication schemes, a telephone factory 
has been established at Haripur (Hazara), and schemes have been 
sanctioned for the establishment of high-frequency radio equipment for 
telephones and telegraphs and the purchase of three Super Constellations. 

The road development programmes of Sind and the Punjab have 
made good progress. 
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Technical Education. 


A technical high school has been established at Karachi', and 
steps have been taken to establish the first of the three polytechnics 
recommended by the Council of Technical Education for Pakistan. A 
new engineering college has been set up at Peshawar*, and the Dacca 
engineering college has been reorganised and equipped to provide 
remy ben agriculture and textile and chemical engineering, in addition 
to mechanical and electrical engineering. Three technological institu- 
tions have been established at Dacca to provide training in textiles, 
ceramics and leather technology. 


VILLAGE AGRICULTURAL-INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The Government has organised a programme of rural development * 
which is designed to provide not only additional work for the rural 
population but also to revitalise rural life by emphasising the need for 
community responsibility and collective effort for the improvement of 
living conditions in the villages.‘ The Village A.I.D. Programme, which 
envisages an all-round improvement of village life, includes improve- 
ments in methods of cultivation, the development of cottage industries, 
the promotion of co-operatives, the construction of new roads, the 
improvement of sanitation and water supply and the planting of trees. 
In order to carry it out the Government is setting up eight training 
centres * (three in East Bengal, two in the Punjab, one each in Balu- 
chistan, the North-West Frontier Province and Sind) in order to train 
field workers. Two of these centres, one at Qaidabad (Punjab) and one 
at Peshawar (N.W.F.P.), are already working. Another centre at 
Sikrand (Sind) was expected to be ready by November 1954. In the 
first instance the Government proposed to develop 600 selected villages 
as model villages. Although actual implementation of the programme 
is a responsibility of the provincial governments, it will be supervised 
and directed by the Central Government through the Committee for 
Village A.I.D. 


ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENT 


With a view to improving the administration of the country, the 
Government created in July 1952 the Central Organisation and Methods 
Unit in the Cabinet Secretariat, and the implementation of the measures 
recommended by the Unit have already led to an increase in efficiency. 
It has been unanimously decided by the Central Government and the 

rovinces to reconstitute the Civil Service of Pakistan (C.S.P.), formerly 
taeda as the Indian Civil Service (I.C.S.), on a centralised basis, and 
new recruitments are made exclusively on the basis of competitive 
examinations held annually by the Pakistan Public Service Commission.*® 

1 Provincial and state governments are also establishing such schools. 

? Pakistan already had three engineering colleges at Karachi, Lahore and Dacca. 

3 Originally not a part of the Six-Year Programme, but very much emphasised now. 

* During 1952 the United States Technical Co-operation Administration agreed to 
finance and sponsor the Village A.I.D. Programme. Early in 1953 the Ford Foundation 
agreed to provide $1,250,000 for internal expenditure involved in carrying out the Pro- 
gramme (The Dawn, Karachi, 1 Feb. 1953). 

5 The Dawn, 1 Feb. 1953. 

® During 1952-53 15 officers were recruited through the Commission for training at the 
Civil Service Academy at Lahore. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
Foreign assistance, both financial and technical, has made appre- 
ciable contributions towards achievements under the Programme. 
Financial Assistance 
Financial assistance received by Pakistan during the first two years 
of the Programme is shown in table V. 


TABLE V. FOREIGN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE, 1951-53 











Amount (in millions) 
Source 

1951-52 1952-53 

a 5 ei win teers: ae A£3.70? 
2.00 2 

I iM sain SA de, 5s parvinhik galanin eal oe a $10.00 $10.00 
DT 66 6 = 26 & * * © 00s £0.25 £0.25 
ee oe aa a we Re $10.00 $12.25 
eae ees Sa a oN ELS $1.60 $1.25 

















Source : Press INFORMATION SERVICE : Pakistan Day : Sixth Anniversary Series, special article No. 22/53. 


1 Up to June 1953. 
2 For the purchase of Australian wheat. 
3 Including $5 million worth of wheat. 


It will be seen from table V that the amount of assistance received 
by Pakistan during 1952-53 was slightly higher than in 1951-52, when 
its revenue and foreign exchange position was stronger. The Ford 
Foundation agreed to provide another $1.25 million in 1953-54 to assist 
the financing of the Village A.I.D. Programme. 

In addition, Pakistan received during 1951-52 a loan of $27.2 million 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development for 
the Railway Rehabilitation Programme. The Bank also agreed to grant 
a loan of $3.25 million for financing the Punjab Agricultural Machinery 
Project for the reclamation of 693,000 acres of land in the Thal desert. 


Technical Assistance 


Pakistan has received considerable technical assistance in connection 
with a large number of projects, particularly under the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, the United States Point IV 
Programme and the Colombo Plan. The I.L.O. alone provided 13 experts 
to give technical assistance in eight projects relating to employment ser- 
vice, social insurance, labour inspection, the survey of labour conditions, 
cottage and small-scale industries, training within industry, labour 
conditions in agriculture and labour statistics. By 14 March 1953 a 
total of 160 experts had visited Pakistan to advise the Government on 
a variety of problems, and 493 nationals of Pakistan had received training 
abroad. Assistance provided under these programmes has proved very 
useful in developing the technical potential of the country.? 


1 Budget speech by the Finance Minister (Constituent Assembly (Legislature) of 
Pakistan Debates, 14 Mar. 1953, p. 156). 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Realising the necessity of preparing a comprehensive and thoroughly 
co-ordinated national plan, the Government of Pakistan? established 
in July 1953 a Planning Board consisting of three members, including 
Mr. Zahid Husain (chairman), formerly Governor of the State Bank 
of Pakistan. The functions of the Board, which will be assisted by 
various advisers and consultants as needed, include (i) the assessment 
of national resources (natura;, human and financial) available for 
development during a period of five years from 1 April 1954; (ii) the 
preparation of a five-year plan based on the most effective utilisation 
of such resources ; and (iii) the emg i recommendations, particularly 
for the establishment of an effective administrative machinery, to ensure 
the successful implementation of the plan. 


The achievement of political independence by a number of Asian 
countries after the last war aroused great hope and enthusiasm among 
their people. If the prevailing economic distress of the people continues 
unmitigated for long, however, it is bound to lead to considerable 
disillusionment. In Pakistan, achievements under the development 
programme have given the people tangible evidence that an energetic, 
nation-wide effort is being made to increase production in various 
sectors of the economy and that some relief from the severity of their 
existence is forthcoming. Although impressive results in respect of a rise 
in the standard of living cannot be expected even after a full implemen- 
tation of the Six-Year Programme, the foundation will be laid for more 
rapid progress in the future. 

The imperative need for increasing production through a rapid 
and co-ordinated development of agriculture and industry is fully 
realised by the Government of Pakistan. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mohammad Ali, stated in an address to the third meeting of the 
East Pakistan Advisory Council on 13 July 1953— 


No country with an economy as heavily agrarian as ours can hope to 
raise the living standard of the people unless a pronounced swing is made 
towards industrialisation. We must embark boldly on a policy of indus- 
trialisation which, while relieving pressure on land and raising the standard 
of living of the people, doesn’t disturb the basic nature of our agricultural 
economy. We must set our course on the promotion of a harmonious rela- 
tionship between agriculture and industry so that with agricultural reforms 
and progressive industrial developments we may be able to give to our 

ple better living conditions and greater amenities for leading a richer 
and fuller life. 


It is expected that the newly established Planning Board will review 
the existing situation and prepare, in conformity with the above policy, 
an over-all and properly co-ordinated plan, in order to meet more 
adequately the pressing requirements of the country. 


1The new Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammad Ali, had promised on taking office to 
establish a “ brains trust ” for the counsel and guidance of the Government in technical 
problems and other fields of specialised activity. The establishment of the Planning Board 
is an implementation of this promise. 


7 
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The report also contains a number of valuable appendices, including an 
interesting re-examination and criticism of the rather generally accepted 
view (based on studies of Clarence Long, Warren and Pearson, and John 
Riggleman among others) that the building industry is characterised by a 
fairly regular cycle of approximately 18 years in length. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. De baksteenindusivie in de 
Verenigde Staten van Amerika, Rapport Productiviteitsgroep Industrie. 
With a summary in English. The Hague, 1953. 124 pp. 


HanseEN, Alvin H. A Guide to Keynes. New York, Toronto, London, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. xiv+237 pp. $3.75. 

A guide for students of economics in the reading of Keynes’s book, The 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. In each chapter the 
contents of one or more chapters of this work are outlined and analysed in 
such a way that the two books can be read simultaneously. The book is 
divided into six main sections dealing with the postulates of classical eco- 
nomics and the principle of effective demand ; concepts and definitions 
introduced by Keynes in his book ; the propensity to consume ; the induce- 
ment to invest ; money wages and prices ; and, in conclusion, notes on the 
trade cycle and the social philosophy deriving from the Keynesian theory. 


Hart, Albert G. Defense and the Dollar: Federal Credit and Monetary 
Policies. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. xiv+203 pp. 
2. 


HENRIQUES, Fernando. Family and Colour in Jamaica. London, Eyre & 

Spottiswoode, 1953. 196 pp. 18s. 

An examination of the pattern of family organisation in Jamaica, its 
relation to income, occupation, race and colour, and to the prejudices asso- 
ciated with these matters. This is an excellent study of social institutions 
in the territory and gives real insight into the social instability prevalent 
throughout the West Indies. 


IsMAIL, Zakaria. Change, commerce extérieur et équilibre économique inter- 
national d’aprés la doctrine et les expériences frangaises, 1919-1950. Fore- 
word by Maurice Byé. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1953. v+271 pp. 
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Jouannot, Henri. L’individu et le groupe. Les relations entire humains ; le 
véle des leaders; le travail en équipe. Neuchatel, Paris, Delachaux & 
Niestlé S.A., 1953. 143 pp. 


KEESING, Felix M. Social Anthropology in Polynesia. A Review of 
Research. Published under the auspices of the South Pacific Com- 
mission. London, Melbourne, New York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
x+126 pp. 27s. 6d. 

A survey of the work done in social anthropology relating to the South 

Pacific territories and a summary of further research needs, with suggestions 

as to priorities. 


Kemp, Norman. Abadan: A First-hand Account of the Persian Oil Crisis. 
London, Allan Wingate, 1953. 270 pp. 18s. 


An interesting personal account of the Persian oil crisis by a British 
journalist who witnessed the events in Teheran and Abadan in the summer 
of 1951. The author briefly sketches the history of the oil industry in Iran, 
the industrial and social conditions of the industry and the amenities pro- 
vided by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for its workers and staff. He also 
makes a number of personal observations concerning the background of the 
conflict and the policies of the British and Iranian Governments and of the 
Company. 

The book contains numerous photographs and is well documented ; it 
quotes some of the official documents such as the Iranian Oil Nationalisation 
Law of 1 May 1951, the interim decision of the International Court of Justice 
of 5 July 1951, and the notes exchanged at that time between the British, 
Iranian and United States Governments. The appendices contain the text 
of the concession granted to the Anglo-Iranian (then Anglo-Persian) Oil 
Company on 29 April 1933, which replaced the concession granted in 1901, 
and of the supplementary agreement concluded between the Iranian Govern- 
ment and the Company on 17 July 1949, which was not ratified by the 
Iranian Parliament and therefore did not come into operation. 


LEHIDEUX, Patrick. Ford: Entreprise internationale. Preface by Jean 
ForGEoT. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. vi-+144 pp. 
500 francs. 


LuomME, Jean. La politique sociale de l’Angleterre contemporaine. Salaires 
— Cott de la vie — Empioi. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1953. 517 pp. 1,800 francs. 


An analysis of policies regarding wages, the cost of living and employment 
in the United Kingdom from 1938 to 1951. After a statistical introduction 
the author describes the political, economic and social background and the 
methods used by the British Government to carry out its policies. This 
part and the following chapters dealing with the Government’s action in 
_the fields mentioned above include a comprehensive description of the 
British system of wage determination through collective bargaining, trade 
boards and wage councils, its development during the war and post-war 
years, and its peculiarities as seen by the continental observer. An account 
is also given of discussions in the United Kingdom on such topics as the 
relationships between wages and productivity, a “ national wage policy ” 
and the direction of labour. 


LIGUE EUROPEENNE DE COOPERATION EconomIQuE (Affiliée au Mouvement 
Européen). La reconstruction monétaive de l'Europe et sa contribution au 
progres économique et social. Rapport introductif de la Conférence 
monétaire de la L.E.C.E., Bruxelles, 29-31 janvier 1953. Publication 
No. 13, Brussels, 1953. 126 pp. 


MEADE, James E. Problems of Economic Union. London, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1953. ix+102 pp. 9s. 6d. 
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Munk, Tommy. Le débat sur le libre échange et le protectionnisme a la lumiére 
des structures nationales. Thése présentée a la Faculté des sciences 
économiques et sociales de l’Université de Genéve pour obtenir le grade 
de docteur és sciences économiques. Thése n° 137, Geneva, 1953. 


206 pp. 


PrerpiNa, Roman. La crisis de la economia liberal. Del “ ethos” econdmico 
al de seguridad. Coleccién Hombres e Ideas. Madrid, Ediciones Cultura 
Hispanica, 1953. 158 pp. 


RopiBrE, René. Droit des transports: transports ferroviaires, routiers, 
aéviens et par batellevie. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1953. 425 pp. 


A general study of administrative and civil law governing the transport 
of passengers and goods, a subject that is constantly developing and becom- 
ing more complex, and in which litigation is frequent. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with transport undertakings and the second 
with transport operations. 


SANnDIG, Curt. Die Fiihrung des Betriebes. Betriebswirtschaftspolitik. Stutt- 
gart, C. E. Poeschel, 1953. 230 pp. 


SHIMKIN, Demitri B. Minerals : A Key to Soviet Power. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1953. 452 pp. $8. 


This account of mineral resources in the U.S.S.R. is mainly based on 
Soviet sources. It deals with ferrous and non-ferrous metals, gold, coal and 
lignite, petroleum, natural gas and asphalt and non-metallic minerals other 
than fuels ; there is also a chapter on the development and potential resources 
of mining industries in the U.S.S.R. Information concerning United States 
mineral consumption and foreign trade in minerals and consumption esti- 
mates for the U.S.S.R. is given in appendices. 

The author points out that the known mineral reserves of the Soviet 
Union are extremely large—in most ferrous metals and non-metallics, and 
in fuel, they are adequate to permit self-sufficiency for 20 years or more of 
intensive economic development. On the other hand the reserves of most 
non-ferrous metals and other minerals, such as diamonds and tungsten, 
range from doubtful adequacy to negligible size. But the situation as 
known at present reflects primarily the pioneering stage of Soviet prospecting 
and mining development. Even the preliminary geological reconnaissance 
that sums up present knowledge of most of the Soviet Union has brought 
out the great structural diversity and virtually limitless ultimate poten- 
tialities of the Soviet territory. The author points out that there has been 
an eastward shift in mineral production in the U.S.S.R. since 1937. Today 
almost half of the U.S.S.R. output of minerals comes from the Volga, the 
Urals, Turkestan and Siberia, compared with little more than a quarter 
in 1937 and 17 per cent. in 1926. These basic changes have resulted from a 
threefold increase in coal and lignite, a fourfold increase in petroleum and 
natural gas, a doubling of output of pig iron, a rise in aluminium production 
and a two-and-a-half-fold increase in copper and cement production in the 
eastern regions. At the same time the western regions have recovered from 
the war and total output has risen moderately. In 1950 the Ukraine was 
once again the primary mineral production area, surpassing the output of 
the Urals by nearly 30 per cent. In the second rank were the Transcaucasus 
and two new areas—Turkestan, predominant in copper, lead, zinc, chromite, 
and sulphur, and important in fuels, phosphate rock and salt ; and western 
Siberia, surpassed only by the Ukraine in coal and by the Ukraine and the 
Urals in pig iron. 

There is, however, a constant shortage of minerals in view of the increase 
in demand and, in the author’s opinion, there are four factors basically 
affecting the needs of the U.S.S.R. for minerals. The first is the large scale 
of the country’s agricultural requirements of fertilisers, sulphur minerals 
and salt, and also of petroleum products and metals for mechanisation ; the 
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second is the rapid rate of urbanisation and the consequent demand for 
housing and utilities since 1926 ; the third is the load of armaments carried 
by the U.S.S.R. since the mid-1930s, which has also affected the nature of 
the demand for minerals ; and the fourth the losses in production, shortage 
of equipment and the limited use of scrap characterising Soviet manu- 
facturing, especially prior to the Second World War. It appears that the 
problem of mineral shortages has been met by selective allocation, intensifi- 
cation in the use of capacity, and substitution. Within the limits of available 
information it seems that over the past 15 years the following have received 
highly preferential treatment in the allocation of minerals : the steel indus- 
try, especially machine-tool ee: electrical equipment ; rubber 
and aviation ; and agriculture, particularly the production of fibres and 
sugar. The railways and electricity production seem to have held middle 
rank in priority. As examples of the intensification in the use of capacity 
the author quotes the increase in the freight hauled per kilometre of railway 
track, the increases in the productivity of transport workers as measured 
by annual ton-mileage per worker, savings in space in urban housing, where 
space per person fell from 6 square metres in 1928 to about 5 in 1937 
and 4.5 in 1950, and some evidence of attempted economies in plant expan- 
sion. Examples of substitution are the increasing use of naturally alloyed 
pig irons in low-alloy structural steels, of local low-grade lignite deposits as 
fuels for central electricity plants, of coal brasses washed from lignite as a 
source of sulphur, and of natural sodium sulphate for the simultaneous 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate and soda ash in place of sulphuric acid. 
In other instances, however, substitutions have been carried out on the 
basis of expediency, and the effects have often been poor. 

In advancing his final impressions the author suggests that the wide 
occurrence of highly diversified geological formations is extremely favourable 
to new discoveries, and thus the deficiencies in known resources are likely 
to be transitory in many instances. At the same time the western frontiers 
of European Russia are poor in terms of known mineral deposits. It is 
also unlikely that the present economic regions will achieve self-sufficiency 
in minerals. The closest approaches may be realised in the Urals and Tur- 
kestan economic regions, both characterised by a wide range of formations. 


SoLarRI, Leo. Politica della produttivita in Italia. Rome, Atlante, 1953. 
203 pp. 1,200 lire. 


A discussion of the conditions under which a productivity policy could 
be put into effect in Italy. In order to bring about the desirable improve- 
ments it would be necessary not only to improve methods of work but also 
to bring into play productive factors of which no use has so far been made, 
and the author stresses that this could only be achieved by attempting to 
increase domestic demand. The immediate repercussions of such a policy 
on the balance of payments should be borne in mind, but they would only 
create temporary difficulties which could be overcome and would in any 
case be offset by the long-term results. On the other hand the attitude of 
both employers and workers would give rise to serious difficulties. Employers 
are often reluctant to make improvements because they favour a situation 
involving less individual and immediate risk (in particular, the risk of 
reduced profits as a result of a national investment policy or a policy for 
associating workers in the management of unde ings) rather than a 
dynamic gee of expansion. The workers, on the other hand, are appre- 
hensive of the consequences on levels of employment and the lack of ade- 
ony compensation for the sacrifices that increased productivity might 
involve. 

The author considers that the resistance of the workers should be judged 
from the point of view of the employers’ attitude and from that of govern- 
ment policy. It could be reduced by improving industrial relations through 
schemes of co-operation, payment on the basis of merit, bonuses for sugges- 
tions, better human relations, the training of supervisors and the raising of 
safety standards and by making workplaces more attractive. Such action 
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in the undertaking should be reinforced by a programme of governmental 
investment and structural reform with a view to increasing opportunities 
for employment on the lines suggested recently by a number of Italian 
economists, such as Molinari, Saraceno and Tremelloni. 

According to Solari any attempt to bring about a real improvement in 

roductivity in Italy depends on government action, which should take the 
orm of simultaneous reforms in social organisation, education, administra- 
tive machinery and industrial, fiscal and financial policy ; the main lines 
that these reforms should follow are indicated. The work concludes with 
analyses of the economic and social structure and the distribution of revenue 
corroborating the conclusions reached. 


Tuomt, Mohammed. Le réle du crédit dans le développement économique de 
la Syvrie depuis la premiére guerre mondiale jusqu’a nos jours. These 
présentée a la Faculté des Sciences Economiques et Sociales de 1’Univer- 
sité de Genéve. Thése n° 141. Madrid, Ediciones Castilla, S.A., 1953. 
241 pp. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Sound Transportation for the 
National Welfare. A Report and Recommendations on National Trans- 
portation Policy. Chicago, 1953. xxii+225 pp. 

The Transportation Association of America undertook, with the help of 
panels of eminent lawyers, businessmen and transport experts, a review of 
existing regulations affecting transport in the United States with a view to 
making them work more effectively in the public interest and freeing forms 
of transport burdened by regulations rather than adding restrictions to 
others. The purpose of this study was also to see whether government 
procedures could be simplified and more even conditions of competition 
ensured between different forms of transport. Each principal regulation 
existing or under active consideration is examined, and recommendations 
made regarding its maintenance or suppression or as to improvements in 
its administration. There is no discussion of the regulations affecting condi- 
tions of employment of transport workers. 


Vinci, Felice. I fondamenti dell’economica. Milan, Istituto Editoriale 
Cisalpino, 1953. 318 pp. 2,800 lire. 


VINER, Jacob. International Trade and Economic Development. Lectures 
delivered at the National University of Brazil. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1953. 120 pp. 12s. 6d. in the U.K. 


ZINKIN, Maurice. Problems of Economic Development in Asia. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. i+35 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ComTeE, Arnold. La nouvelle cordée. Bibliothéque Professionnelle et Sociale. 
Paris, Neuchatel, Delachaux & Niestlé, 1953. 112 pp. 400 French 
francs ; 5 Swiss francs. 

The originality of this work lies in the fact that to discuss relations 
between capital and labour the author writes an extremely plausible story 
about an imaginary joint-stock company which in the space of one year 
develops a new type of association between capital and labour. During this 
process the board of directors and the workers build up a series of common 
interests which bind them together in the same way as a team of moun- 
taineers on a rope and lead to a fairer sharing (in the author’s opinion, at 
least) of the results of each financial year—whether a profit or a loss— 
among the shareholders, the workers and the tax collector. The presenta- 
tion is vivid—the reader attends the meetings of the board of directors, 
with a copy of the balance sheet before him. The ideas put forward by the 
employers and the trade union delegates during these meetings provide a 
fairly complete picture of all the problems existing in this field. 

This book is more than a theoretical study ; it contains proposals that 
could be put into effect in several countries. 
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Gupta, Indrajit. Capital and Labour in the Jute Industry. Trade Union 
Publication Series, No.1. Bombay, All India Trade Union Congress, 
1953. 63 pp. 8 amnas. 


A somewhat passionate and partisan review of developments in the 
Indian jute industry. After showing that the jute mills in West Bengal 
constitute 98 per cent. of the entire Indian jute industry, which in turn 
accounts for 57 per cent. of the world’s total loomage, the author puts 
forward the view that “ the logic of capitalism” has made the employers 
consolidate their advantage of world monopoly, minimise internecine com- 
= and maintain profits at a high and stable level, all with “ cheap” 

bour, old machinery, and antiquated techniques. Viewed from this 
angle, proposals for regulating production, such as the sealing of looms, 
sationslien tion and a reduction in hours of work receive very harsh 
treatment. 


INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Labor-Management Relations in Illinois City. Vol. I: The Case Studies. 
By CHatmers, W. Ellison; CHANDLER, Margaret K.; McQuity, Louis 
L. ; STAGNER, Ross; Wray, Donald E.; DERBER, Milton. Champaign, 
Illinois, 1953. xlii+809 pp. $10. 


MoHORTYNSKI, Piotr. Essai suv l’évolution du syndicalisme depuis 1918 
sous l’aspect de la collaboration entre le capital et le travail. Collection 
internationale des sciences sociales et politiques. Série d’économie et de 
— sociales, Vol. II. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey ; Lucerne, 

ditions Joseph Stocker, 1952. 199 pp. 


Uvrixsson, Vidkunn. The Telegraphers. Their Craft and Their Unions. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1953. v+218 pp. 


Management. 


CEGOS (Commission Générale d’Organisation Scientifique). La direction 
du personnel comme fonction d’état-major. La fonction “ Direction du 
personnel ”’ — Politique de direction — Psychologie sociale— Monographies 
de Direction du personnel. Les Journées d’études de la Cégos, 19-21 jan- 
vier 1953. Paris, Editions Hommes et Techniques, 1953. 224 pp. 


Presents 18 papers read to a study conference organised by CEGOS 
in January 1954. 


FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, Japan. Analysis of Personnel 
Practices in the Principal Industries in Japan. Tokyo, 1953. 41 pp. 


Gives the results of an attempt to carry out a survey of the personnel 
policies and practices of a number of companies in Japan. It is based on a 
questionnaire sent by the Kanto District Employers’ Association to its 374 
member companies, of which 368 replied to some or all of the questions. 
The report analyses practices under seven broad headings, for each of which 
a summary is provided ; specific policies and practices are dealt with in 
subsequent paragraphs. The main topics covered are : employment, ——_ 
education and training, safety and sanitation, welfare, human and public 
relations, labour relations, planning and research. A conclusion is that “ an 
unexpectedly large number of the scientific personnel policies of the demo- 
cratic labour relations programmes have now come to be adopted” and 
that further improvement in personnel policies may be expected. 

A series of tables is appended giving details concerning the companies 
surveyed, major characteristics of their employee groups and their personnel 
practices. 
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GrpBons, Charles. Stabilization of Employment is Good Management. A 
Talk before the Personnel Conference, American Management Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 1953. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research, 1953. 16 pp. 


Migration. 

Acostino, Amerigo d’. La nuova legge statunitense sull’immigrazione, la 
naturalizzazione e la nazionalita. Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré Editore, 1953. 
xxvii+270 pp. 1,500 lire. 


A United States lawyer here gives a complete translation into Italian 
of the United States Immigration and Naturalization Act which was adopted 
on 27 July 1952 and came into force on 24 December of the same year. The 
translation is accompanied by numerovs notes explaining and interpreting 
the text and is preceded by a brief historical survey of United States legis- 
lation concerning immigration. A table explains the classification of aliens 
admissible under the Act and there is an analytical index for reference 


purposes. 


BaARTOLOTTI, Domenico. Alcune verita sulla emigraztone italiana. Per la 
soluzione del problema emigratorio. Milan, Gastaldi, 1953. 152 pp. 
800 lire. 


The author, who has spent many years in Latin America, makes a histo- 
rical survey of Italian emigration policy since the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence. He examines in detail the misfortunes of emigrants and Italian 
settlement organisations in the principal countries of South America and 
particularly in Brazil. He insists on the need for Italy to send a considerable 
proportion of her population to foreign countries and particularly overseas. 


FRETZ, Joseph Winfield. Pilgrims in Paraguay. The Story of Mennonite 
Colonization in South America. Scottdale, Pennsylvania, Herald Press, 
1953. xv+247 pp. $2.75. 


This book contains the findings of an inquiry carried out by the author 
in South America, where some 16,000 German-speaking Mennonites from 
Canada and Russia have settled during the last 30 years. Twelve thousand 
Mennonites have settled in Paraguay, mainly in the Chaco, and the author 
describes accurately and unemotionally the history of Mennonite agricul- 
tural settlements, the traditions and customs followed, the economic condi- 
tions under which the settlements are run and the religious, social and 
political beliefs of their members. The last two chapters deal with the 
Mennonites who have settled in Brazil (about 2,500) and in Uruguay and 
Argentina (about 1,500). There is also a Mennonite mission in Colombia, 
but no attempt to establish settlements in that country has yet been made. 
The author contemplates the future of Mennonite colonies in South America 
with reasoned optimism. 


,[sTITUTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER IL LAVORO ITALIANO ALL’ESTERO, 
Rome. Emigrazione e Colonizzazione Agricola in Cile. Relazioni e progetti 
della missione italiana di assistenza tecnica. Florence, Stabilimento 
Tipo-Litografico Marzocco, 1953. 501 pp. 700 lire. 


A survey of the activity of the technical assistance mission for Italian 
migrants that was sent to Chile by the National Credit Institution for 
Italian Workers Abroad (I.C.L.E.) to study the possibilities of organising 
the migration of Italian agricultural workers to that country. The book 
begins with geographical, demographic and economic information on Chile, 
particular emphasis being laid on the characteristics of agriculture and the 
possibilities of development in this field. The first chapter also contains 
a brief historical survey of the problem of immigration and indicates the 
principal laws and regulations applicable thereto. 
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The author then gives a detailed description of two settlement projects 
and information on the Italo-Chilean Settlement Company. He also makes 
suggestions concerning the amendment of Chilean legislation to encourage 
immigration and gives information about certain studies carried out in 
connection with plans for forestry and agricultural development to be put 
into effect with the assistance of Italian workers. 

The author concludes that conditions are favourable to Italian migration 
to Chile on account of the climate and the affinities between the two peoples, 
but points out that there are certain obstacles of a financial nature which 
affect the financial stability of any undertaking dealing with migration and 
make all migration, particularly migration for settlement, extremely difficult. 
However, these difficulties could be overcome if the agricultural policy of 
the Chilean Government towards the acquisition of land and the financial 
regulations governing settlements were suitably modified. 


Konvitz, Milton R. Civil Rights in Immigration. Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press, 1953. xii+216 pp. $3.50. 


An analysis of the provisions of United States immigration legislation 
that concern discrimination on account of race, colour, creed, opinion or 
national origin. The subject is divided into the three fields of admission, 
deportation and naturalisation, and under each heading the author gives a 
brief account of the historical development of legislation and policy, a 
detailed description of the current position and a critical analysis of present 
policy. An appendix contains statistical data and the text of presidential 
messages and statements on immigration. 


McDonaGu, Edward C. and RicHarps, Eugene S. Ethnic Relations in the 
United States. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. xiv+ 
408 pp. 

This work examines the status of selected ethnic groups in the United 
States. In doing so it seeks to study each group on a similar basis and 
thereby to illustrate more clearly the comparative position of each group 
and the common a involved. Four aspects of status are selected 
for analysis—social or interpersonal, educational, legal and economic. 

The study is divided into three main sections. The first deals with the 
understanding of ethnic relations and includes definitions of terms in com- 
mon use in this field, an analysis of the nature and source of ethnic preju- 
dices and an examination of the processes of adjustment of ethnic groups 
in their relations with other groups. The second analyses the position of 
seven ethnic minorities in the United States—Negroes, Jews, Mexicans, 
Indians, Japanese, Chinese and European immigrants (i.e., groups that are 
commonly considered by the layman to have certain visible physical or 
cultural traits differentiating them from the main group of “ typical Ameri- 
cans ’’). The third section deals with the improvement of ethnic relations 
and after examining the need for increased research and the possible aspects, 
methods and organisation of such research, presents a general view of the 
many organisations at work on improving ethnic relations in the United 
States and a study of the approaches or techniques that have been used or 
might be used in the future. A final chapter reviews the significant changes 
in ethnic relations and legislation in recent years in such fields as transpor- 
tation, political status, education, the armed services, athletics, etc. 

Some 40 statistical tables are provided in this valuable and objective 
work and a considerable number of articles and passages by various experts 
me been pri ancay in the text in such a way as to form an organic part 
of the whole. 


RONDEPIERRE, Jean. Statut des Etrangers. Entrée, séjour, expulsion, natu- 
valisation, cartes de travailleur et de commergant, obligations des employeurs. 
Textes —- Commentaires — Jurisprudence —- Conventions internatio- 
nales. Foreword by Charles Brune. Paris, Imprimerie Administrative 
Centrale, 1953. 190 pp. 
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Conditions of Work. 
Buti, Edvard. Arbeidervern Faye 60 dr. Published by Statens Arbeids- 


tilsyn, Norway. Oslo, Tiden Norsk Forlag A.S., 1953. 262 pp. 


In this survey of the development of workers’ protection since the first 
Norwegian Act was passed on the subject 60 years ago, the author stresses 
two points: he believes that a study of the labour inspection service is 
important in the general history of the living and working conditions of the 
working class and that the history of factory legislation is a part of the 
political history of Norway and will help readers to understand how the 
authorities have handled socio-political problems. 

The author draws a picture of unregulated factory work at the time 
when the Industrial Revolution was first felt in Norway around 1840, the 
dangers to health and the frequent accidents, the long hours of work and 
the number of factory children employed in those days. 

In the years around 1870 a number of countries in Europe had already 
adopted legislation for the protection of workers, but the Danish and Swe- 
dish legislation (mainly copied from English legislation) had the greatest 
influence on the movement for workers’ protection in Norway. A Workers’ 
Commission was set up in 1885, and in 1892 the first Norwegian Act was 
adopted. The author gives an account of the application of the Act in 
practice (institution of labour inspectors, protection against accidents, 
the employment of children and young persons, and work on Sundays) and 
discusses the effectiveness of the inspection service. 

The work of improving the Act started almost as soon as the Act was 
adopted, and small amendments were adopted in 1894 and 1895. A real 
revision did not come about until 1909, and even then the improvements 
were small compared with the demands. The author describes the diffi- 
culties arising from the political situation and the outstanding personalities 
in the struggle to improve workers’ conditions. As the Act of 1909 was not 
a great improvement over the previous Act, it had not been expected that 
it would remain in force very long, but most of its provisions were long- 
lived, and the only improvement for many years was the introduction of 
a standard working day for adults, which in 1915 was set at 10 hours a day 
or 54 a week. In 1919 these hours were shortened to 8% and 48 hours 
respectively. The years between 1909 and 1920 saw a great expansion in 
the labour inspection service. The country was divided into six districts 
with their own inspectors. The number of inspections increased from 526 
in 1909 to 4,957 in 1921, and during this period great improvements took 
place in working conditions. 

A proposal for a new Act was put forward in 1935 and an Act was adopted 
in 1936. During the debate on this Act reference was made to the LL.O. 
Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, and the provisions in the Act 
concerning hours of work established a working day of eight hours. As, 
however, the Act covered a somewhat narrower field than that laid down 
in the Convention it was not possible to ratify the Convention, but the 
inspection service tried as far as possible to apply its provisions. The study 
concludes with a chapter on the war years and the developments that have 

‘taken place in the post-war period. 
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